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THE MARKET PLACE 


TE: 


THANKSGIVING IN 1630 


The first Thanksgiving poem, written 
by an American colonist in 1630, cele- 
brates the valiant determination of the 
Pilgrim Fathers to be thankful in spite 
of the absence of most things to be 
thankful for. Its title, uncompromising- 
ly honest, is “New England’s Annoy- 
ances.” 





New England’s annoyances, you that would 
know them 

Pray ponder these verses which briefly doth 
shew them. 


The Place where we live is a wilderness 
Wood, 
Where Grass is much wanting that’s fruit- 
ful and good: 
Our Mountains and Hills and our Vallies 
low 
Being commonly covered with Ice and with 


now : 
And when the Northwest Wind with vio- 
lence blows, 
Then every: Man pulls his Cap over 
Nose ; 
But if any’s so hardy and will it withstand 
He forfeits a Finger, a Foot or a Hand. 


his 


But when the Spring opens, we then take 
the Hoe 

And make the Ground ready to plant and 
to sow; 

Our Corn being planted and Seed being 
so 

The a destroy much before it is 
grown ; 

And when it is growing, some spoil there 
is made 

By Birds and by Squirrels that pluck up 
the Blade; 

And when it is come to full Corn in the ear 

It ~ one destroyed by Racoons and by 

eer. 


And B eng do our Garments begin to grow 


And Ww ‘col is much wanted to 
spin ; 

If we can get garments to cover without 

Our other In-Garments are Clout upon 


eard and to 


Clout ; 

Our oe we brought with us are apt to 
be tor 

They rl ie be Clouted soon after they’re 
worn, 

But Clouting our Garments they hinder us 
nothing ; 

Clouts double are warmer than single whole 
clothing. 

If fresh Meat be wanting, to fill up our 
Dish, 

We have Carrots and Turnips as much as 
we wish ; 


And is there a mind for a delicate Dish, 

We repair to the Clam-banks and there we 
eatch Fish. 

For Pottage and Puddings and Custards 
and Pies, 

Our Pumpkins and Parsnips are common 
supplies : 

We have Pumpkin at morning and Pump- 
kin at noon; 

If it was not for Pumpkin we should be 
undone. 


If Barley be wanting to make into Malt 
We must be contented and think it no fault 
For Nee ean make Liquor to sweeten our 


Of : and Parsnips and Walnut- 
Tree Chips. 


Now while some are going let others be 
coming 

For while ‘Liquor’ s boiling it must have a 
scumming ; 


But I will not blame them for Birds of a 
Feather, 

By seeking "their Fellows are flocking to- 
gethe 

But you whom the Lord intends hither to 
bring, 

Forsake not the Honey for 
Sting, 

But bring both a quiet and contented Mind, 

And all needful Blessings you surely will 
find. 
—From “Poems of American History.” 
Copyright 1908 by Burton Egbert 
Stevenson. Published by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 


THE NEW PLAYS 


Old Lady 31. What happened in an old 
ladies’ home when a man was taken in. A 
wholesome and delicious sunshine comedy. 
(Thirty-ninth Street Theater.) 


Captain Kidd, Jr. Adventure of dear old 
bockseller and two young lovers in seeking 
a buried treasure in Cape Cod. Local color. 
Wholesome and amusing comedy. (Cohan 
and Harris Theater.) 

Bushido, a ninth century Japanese 
tragedy, is the feature of the Washington 
Square Players’. excellent new bill. In An- 
other Way Out these Greenwich Villagers 
ag aid satirize themselves. (Comedy Thea- 
ter. 


That curious and beautiful Chinese play, 
The Yellow Jacket, presented by C. D. 
Coburn of the Coburn Players. For gor- 
geous costumes, grotesque conceptions and 
naive conventions there is nothing to equal 
it. (Cort Theater.) 

Tolstoy’s play, The Living Corpse, has 
not been attempted by a Broadway pro- 
ducer, for it requires eleven stage settings, 
but Rudolf Christian has given it very in- 
geniously as Der Lebende Leichnam. (Irv- 
ing Place Theater.) 


fear of the 

















REMARKABLE REMARKS 


Pror. I. S. Honnorn—Poetry is not for 
an idle hour. 

FIELD MARSHAL FRENCH—The 
is approaching the climax. 

King CoNSTANTINE—What has become 
of the rights of the little neutral nations? 

Ep. Howr—I can point out instances 
where Ralph Waldo Emerson was ridicu- 
lous. 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT—No amount of 
talk can induce me to speak of the 1920 
nomination. 

Grover J. SuHono~tm—Major Higginson. 
with an aspect of benevolence, holds Har- 
vard under his wing. 

CONGRESSWOMAN-ELECT JEANETTE RAN- 


contest 


KIN—I positively refuse to allow myself 
to be photographed. 
W. J. Bryan—Wilson was the first 


President in many years who has been in- 
dependent of Wall Street. 

“Bia Britt” Epwarps—A football vic- 
tory to many men is as dearly longed for 
as any goal of ambition in life. 

Mrs. Jur1aANnN HeEAtH—Our girls must 
realize that in married life something more 
than mere affection is needed. 

Francis J. HENEY—The West will con- 
tinue to be the dominating influence until 
such time as the East adopts reform legis- 
lation. 


VicE-PRESMENT MARSHALL — Solomon 
worked his men eight hours a day and 
Solomon was a pretty wise man for his 
generation. 

Wooprow Witson—Again and again I 
have found men in Wall Street uneasy be- 
cause the Treasury was being managed 
without their advice. 

Dr. Cary T. Grayson—I played golf 
with the President Wednesday with the 
news favoring Hughes and everybody ex- 
cited. He played the best game I ever saw 
him play. 
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No Theatre Party Tonight 


When Billiards starts on the Brunswick Home 

Table all other engagements are off by mutual 
consent. Who wants to quit when luck is on his side 
—or if it’s not, who doesn’t thirst revenge? CAROM 

and POCKET BILLIARDS played among friends at 
home are winning both sexes, old and young. Often 
the tide of victory is turned, not by a skillful shot, dus 
a witty tongue! 


BRUNSWICK 


HOME BILLIARD TABLES 


$5 Brings One on 30 Days’ Trial 


HY seek expensive outside amusements when a Brunswick will make your No Home Too Small 
\] home the center of social life? 

x Billiards costs nothing except for the table, and our plan lets you pla Regardless of room, there’s a 
~. ; : or Pp ; seal . y man’s size Brunswick that will 
\ wile ous fey. Complete Playing Outfit of balls, cues, etc., included without easily fi your home. _ Superbly 

3 Ost. — . 5 " oe ul rs) peauti ul oak or ma- 

\ Decide right now to give your boys and girls this manly training that keeps hogany. Fast ever-level playing 
COUPON \ them home and cultivates social graces. bed, quick-acting Monarch Cush- 


ions and scientific accuracy. 


. “Onick 9 
.s e “Quick-Demountable Bruns- 
att  \ Today—Send This Free Coupon wick can be set anywhere and 


taken down quickly wh t i 
Balke-Collender © wn quickly when not in 


- P ° lav. 
Co. Dept. 39-A A Unless you are sure which local store has the genuine Bruns- “Convertible” Brunswick—per- 
523-633 S. Wabash Ave. Y wicks, send for our free book today and see these handsome tables fect Library or Dining Table 
icago x in actual colors. when not in use for Carom or 
Send a free copy of your %& Read in this book the indorsements of parents, ministers Pocket Billiards. . 
de luxe book—‘Billiards %& and doctors. See our low prices, easy terms and home trial h any een Brunswick—for 
—The Home Magnet.” \ ofier, Don’t wait—this book is free. Mail this coupon NOW. pte Re yp — — 
XX ‘ All shown in our de il- 
\ THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO. Pe ng KR fd 
I i a a \ Dept. 39-A, 623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago or mail this coupon at once, & 
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“THE MORAL TRAGEDY OF GERMANY 


ERMANY’S latest atrocity shocks us, as the 

deportation of women and girls from Lille 

shocked us; as the executions of Captain Frye 

and Edith Cavell and the sinking of the “Lusi- 
tania” shocked us. But the shock should not be our only 
reaction. If there is nothing that we can do, we might 
try to think about German behavior intelligently. Let us 
experiment. 

German inhumanity is premeditated and deliberate. 
This is not only the civilized world’s view of it: it is 
Germany’s own view of it. She has said so repeatedly, 
and she persistently declares her purpose, by word and 
deed, to make mankind understand that she intends to 
be ruthless in achieving her ends. Those ends, she pro- 
claims, are above all other aims on earth, because she 
herself is superior to other peoples. 

It has been said that Germany justifies her acts 
naively by the maxim that might makes right. That ac- 
count of the matter is not accurate, and it is not illumi- 
nating. It does not explain. Germany justifies her acts 
as man justifies his extermination of vermin and his ex- 
ploitation of domesticated brutes; not as the behavior 
of the stronger, but as the behavior of the better. Man 
ruthlessly takes the calf from its mother. Does he relent 
if the calf bleats and the old cow moans? Neither does 
Germany relent if the mothers of Lille wring hands in 
anguish when daughters are torn from their arms, or if 
Belgian wives die of heartbreak and want when hus- 
bands are dragged to slavery at Cesar’s chariot wheels. 

There is a rectitude of egotism as there is a rectitude 
of justice and a rectitude of kindliness. To the rectitude 
of egotism the Kaiser long since laid claim, and the Ger- 
man nation lays claim now. “I go my way,” the monarch 
has said, and the German nation says, “We go our way.” 
There is no infirmity of purpose, no turning aside, no 
waste of means, or of words. It is the morality of Thor 
and Wotan, in which there is no more place for “the fine 


Italian hand” of diplomacy than there is for the Beati- 
tudes. It is straightforward, stark and relentless. 

In a way this morality is admirable, not so much be- 
cause it is heroic, altho it is that, as because it is genu- 
ine. If the gentler moralities of civilization were also 
softer and less sincert, there would be more than a 
grudging word to say for Kultur. We do not doubt that 
millions of unimaginative Germans honestly enough be- 
lieve that the morality of France and of England is in- 
sincere, and that the morality of America is both insin- 
cere and sentimental. Unhappily, however, unimagina- 
tiveness delivers its victims over to delusion, and nothing 
more surely kills imagination than the practise of ruth- 
lessness. It dulls perception as it hardens the heart. 

Germany, following her provincial philosophers, has 
given herself to ruthlessness, and is becoming daily 
more dull of apprehension. She wholly misapprehends 
and she underestimates the world beyond her own bor- 
ders. Western civilization long ago learned that the mo- 
rality of self-sufficiency can carry an individual or a na- 
tion only a little way. The supreme achievements are 
possible only to individuals and peoples that know the 
world and live on decent terms with it. Self-vaunting is 
a challenge, and sooner or later the challenge is met, if 
not in arms yet in ways and with forces that unfail- 
ingly bring the self-nominated lordling to terms, and 
show him his place. The Assyrian, the Mohammedan 
and the Hun, each in his day proclaimed superiority and 
the creed of ruthlessness. Each devastated, but each was 
destroyed. Germany, the most consistent egotist of his- 
tory, stripping herself of all impedimenta of traditional 
scruple and international obligation, has challenged not 
only the military power but also the intelligence and the 
conscience of mankind. Generations will pass after this 
war is over, and works meet for repentance will be 
wrought in pain and sorrow, before she will again enjoy 
the perfect confidence of the civilized nations. 


COOPERATION OR INTERVENTION 


HE American-Mexican Joint Commission has at 

last reached the critical stage of its deliberations. 

For twelve weeks Secretary Franklin H. Lane, Dr. 
John R. Mott and Judge George Grey have spent on an 
average ten hours a day studying the Mexican problem 
from all conceivable angles and bringing to bear upon it 
every consideration of reason and justice. Seldom, we 
venture to say, has a great political problem been scru- 
tinized with such painstaking care and such disinterest- 
ed motive. It is safe to assume that no three citizens 


of the United States are now better informed on condi- 
tions in Mexico than the American members of the Joint 
Commission. We feel sure, therefore, that what they rec- 
ommend will not be ignored by President Wilson, even if 
it involves a reversal of the administration’s Mexican 
policy. 

From the beginning Carranza has tried to restrict the 
discussion of the Commission to three things: first, the 
withdrawal of the American troops from Mexican terri- 
tory; second, the negotiation of a protocol covering fu- 
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ture border operations; third, an investigation into the 
interests behind the border raids. 

The United States has insisted all along that the work 
of the Commission should be much broader in scope. 
The American members have stressed the prime neces- 
sity of the Commission taking measures not only to 
make life and property hereafter safe in Mexico, but 
also to make the de facto government more stable. 

Last week the American commissioners, so it is re- 
ported, laid down their final proposals. If this is the 
case we may expect within a few days that either the de 
facto government will accept the American proposals 
or else the American Commission will be compelled to 
lay before President Wilson their plans for an inde- 
pendent course of action for the United States. It is 
therefore now up to Carranza to choose between a real 
solution of the Mexican problem and the breaking off of 
negotiations. If he selects the latter alternative it is dif- 
ficult to see what remains but intervention. 

The Mexican problem ought to be an easy one to set- 
tle. Mexico is in desperate need of aid in almost every 
department of her life. The United States is not only 
able but eager to render this aid. What more fitting 
thing than that Mexico should accept our assistance. If 
she could only be led to see it, the course that Japan fol- 
lowed as she rose to her commanding position among 
the nations of the earth suggests the road which Mexico 
should travel. But no; a compound of Spanish pride and 
Indian obstinacy will not permit her to accept anything 
from other nations. Indeed, the one cardinal element of 
the present revolutionary movement is the purpose to 
throw off the yoke of foreign influence and to make Mex- 
ico as independent as possible of foreign help, especially 
if such help carries any right or power to speak as to 
the conduct of Mexico’s internal affairs. 

Mexico evidently fears us as “Greeks bearing gifts.” 
We understand that not once have the Mexican commis- 
sioners signified that they would entertain or welcome 
proposals of assistance by the United States such as 
helping Carranza to catch Villa, opening the mines, 
stamping out fever, settling the controversy between 
church and state, and establishing a system of popular 
education. 

Why not, then, wash our hands of the whole affair, 
leave Carranza “to stew in his own juice,” and with- 
draw the American troops across the border? This 
would at least save the tottering de facto government, 
which is the only one in sight that has the confidence of 
any considerable part of the Mexican people. 

The difficulty with this solution is that it does not 
solve. Our 1500-odd miles of border cannot be effective- 
ly patrolled with our present forces, and if another Co- 
lumbus raid should take place intervention would inevi- 
tably follow. And intervention means an occupation of 
Mexico of two to five years, a lgrge army of invasion, an 
expenditure of $1,000,000 a day, and an untold loss of 
both American and Mexican life. Intervention, more- 
over, would destroy our influence and prestige in Latin 
America for a generation at least. 

This is the problem that confronts the American com- 
missioners. If they solve it a new era of peace and pros- 
perity will dawn in Mexico. 

If they fail and are obliged to recommend interven- 
tion the American people may rest assured that no other 
course is possible. 


GERMANY JOINS 


ND now Germany takes her stand. Said Chancellor 
von Bethmann Hollweg in his speech in the Reichs- 
tag: 

“Germany is at all times ready to join a league of 
nations—yes, even to place herself at the head of such 
a league—to keep in check the disturbers of peace.” 

Who would have dreamed, when that little band of 
American citizens met at Independence Hall, Philadel- 
phia, on June 15, 1915, and published their proposals for 
a League to Enforce Peace to the world, that within a 
few months their idea in substance would be publicly 
espoused by the President of the United States, the Pre- 
mier of Great Britain, the Foreign Minister of France 
and the Chancellor of Germany? And who can now doubt 
but that Russia, Italy, Austria and Japan will soon fall 
in line? 

With these eight great world powers bound together 
in a League to Enforce Peace, or even with six or seven 
of them, it would be safe to make the experiment. If the 
preponderating force of the world can only be put be- 
hind the judicial and legislative processes of a league. 
the day of universal peace is at hand. 


SIX DAYS SHALT THOU LABOR 


S it for the good of society that the workers in a steel 

mill should work six days a week? 

This is the question which is now before the New 
York State Industrial Board in concrete form. The 
Lackawanna Steel Company operates a great steel plant 
just outside the city of Buffalo. A law of New York state 
provides that every employer of labor in the state shall 
allow every person employed by him at least twenty- 
four consecutive hours of rest every week. The law fur- 
ther provides,’ however, that if there shall be “practical 
difficulties or unnecessary hardship” involved in carry- 
ing out the provisions of the act to the letter, the Indus- 
trial Board is empowered to relax the rule to fit the case. 
The Lackawanna Company has applied to the board for 
permission to work its men seven days a week. The com- 
pany’s request is based on the following arguments: 

(1) The work of the plant is necessarily continuous; 

(2) Great hardship would be entailed to require the 
company to observe the strict letter of the statute; 

(3) None of the company’s competitors (all of which 


are outside the state) observe the one-day’s-rest-in-seven 
plan, either substantially or otherwise; 


) The operatives take the required time off, when and 
as they DP mony 

_(5) There is no evidence whatever that the operatives 
wish the statute strictly enforced; 

_ (6) The scarcity of labor is such that it is impossible to 
hire sufficient men to comply strictly with the statute. 

These arguments are plausible. If the business pros- 
perity of the steel company, its ability to meet competi- 
tion, its power to do all the work that is ready for it, 
its success in making profits, are the great ends to 
which all other considerations are to be subordinated, 
the company’s arguments must be given serious atten- 
tion and accorded great weight. But something more 
vital, more fundamental, lies beyond. 

Business welfare is important. It is essential to the 
well-being of the community, the state, the nation, that 
business enterprizes should prosper. But human welfare 
comes first. It is vital to the state and the nation that 
all the people should prosper. 
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This is the unalterable conviction of the twentieth 
century. It finds expression in all kinds of humanitarian 
legislation. It is the heart of the demand for social jus- 
tice. It is pursued even at the expense of the time-hon- 
ored concern of democracy for personal liberty. 

In the pursuit of this conviction, men are becoming 
convinced of the truth of the proposition that it is not 
good for the workingman to work continuously. It is 
good neither for him, nor his family, nor society, nor 
the state. We shall 8ome day become convinced that it is 
not good even for the business. 

There is no escape from the fact that no man ought to 
work seven days a week. No one should be permitted to 
compel him to omit his one day of rest in seven. He 
should not even be permitted to dispense with it of his 
own free will. For more than his own desire and pleas- 
ure are at stake. The unenlightened workingman must 
be protected against himself. 

The New York law is on the side of progress. It is un- 
fortunate that, other neighboring states have not fol- 
lowed New York’s example in this matter. Under present 
competitive conditions this undoubtedly works hardship 
on New York enterprizes. But the loss which would 
inure to the whole community on the human side from 
any step backward even in a single state is too serious to 
be balanced against any private advantage. The Indus- 
trial Board has a very clear duty before it. The petition 
should be denied. 





ABOVE THE BATTLE 


AST year the Swedish Academy held in reserve the 

annual Nobel Prize for the greatest work of ideal- 
istic literature. Now it is definitely awarded to Romain 
Rolland and the prize for 1916 to Verner von Heiden- 
stam. These awards are as nearly satisfactory as any 
could be in these troublous times. Tho little is known of 
the poet Heidenstam outside of Sweden, nothing is 
known against him, and the French novelist is one of 
the few writers belonging to the belligerent nations who 
have preserved the international mind. 

Most of the other Nobel prizemen in literature are at 
sword points, or rather pen points. Rudyard Kipling is 
denouncing the Germans as fiercely as he used to de- 
nounce the Russians. Rudolf Eucken signed the mani- 
festo issued by the German professors at the begin- 
ning of the war declaring that “It is not true” about 
a lot of things which have since been proved true. Hen- 
ryk Sienkiewicz struggled for the reéstablishment of 
Poland. Maurice Maeterlinck has written many bitter 
things about the invaders of his Belgium. Gerhardt 
Hauptmann, who a few months before the war wrote a 
play which ended with Germania leading the nations 
into the Temple of Peace, is now extolling Germania in 
war. 

But Romain Rolland, loyal as he is to France and op- 
posed as he is to German aggression, has yet maintained 
a mental balance that enables him to do justice even to 
his enemies. Before the war he had made it his duty to 
act as interpreter to France and Germany, and his great 
novel, “Jean-Christophe,” contains admirable character- 
izations of national psychology. During the war he has 
been living in Switzerland, for the French resented his 
attempts to preserve a fair and unprejudiced attitude, 
and his recent writings have not been allowed to appear 
in France. But a collection of them was published last 


year under the title of Au-dessus de la Melée and has 
been published in America as “Above the Battle.” In it 
the reader will find words of condemnation of Germany, 
of pity for Belgium and of encouragement for France, 
but he will also find what is too often lacking in such 
connection, a recognition that there are in Germany 
many who deplore brutality and aggression as much as 
anybody, and who are trying to keep alive their feeling 
of kinship with the whole world. In his work on the in- 
ternational committee for the exchange of disabled non- 
combatants and for the interchange of letters between 
prisoners and their home folks he has the best of oppor- 
tunities to learn the feeling on both sides. 

Do not break down all the bridges, since it will ever be 
necessary to cross the river. Do not destroy the future. A 
good, open, clear wound will heal; but do not poison it. Let 
us be on our guard against hatred. If we prepare for war 


in peace according to the wisdom of nations, we should also 
prepare for peace in war. 


This is what Romain Rolland is preaching. It made 
him an exile and subjected him to the scorn of belliger- 
ents of both sides; but neutral America may well join 
with neutral Sweden in honoring him for it. 








SOCIALISM 


OW that neither the Republicans nor the Demo- 

crats have a working majority in the next House 
it is a pity that Meyer London is the only Socialist re- 
turned to Congress. Had Berger and Gaylord from Mil- 
waukee, Debs from Terre Haute, and Hillquit from New 
York City been elected with him the country would have 
enjoyed the somewhat novel experience of having a 
party with a program of fundamental reconstruction 
holding the balance of power in the legislative halls of 
the nation. 

The full program of socialism no one need expect to 
see inaugurated in this generation—tho the Great War 
has given it such an impetus as no one could have be- 
lieved possible two years ago. But the party’s unflinching 
support of international peace, of democracy in all its 
forms, and of the rights of women and children and 
generally of all who are oppressed, is beyond admiration. 


Congress, the country and the world need more, not 
less, socialism. 


SPEEDING UP ROMANCE 


F we compare the stories of the present with those of 

a generation ago we are struck with the acceleration 
of love-making. The modern courtship is no more like 
the old than the cannon-ball express is like the stage- 
coach. Almost every month a new speed record is estab- 
lished in some one of our popular magazines. As soon 
as the hero and heroine are introduced—and often with- 
out waiting for an introduction—they start off with a 
hop, skip and jump to page 47, where, concealed among 
the automobiles and phonographs, they hastily embrace 
and vanish. Sometimes it is an atavistic cave-man who, 
breaking down the barriers of society, carries off the 
super-refined young lady against her will but not against 
her inclination. More commonly, since feminine au- 
thors have taken to telling the tale—it is the heroine 
who takes the initiative and, tired of pursuing a policy 
of watchful waiting for thirty years, invests all her sav- 
ings in a dress and a motor car and sallies forth on the 
highway, where she brings down an eligible party 
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within an hour and a half. But however they come 
together, we may be confident that before the day is 
over they will be hunting up the Little Church Around 
the Corner, where most of the fictional marrying is done. 

The growing intimacy of slowly ripening friendship, 
the courtship and engagement period which many women 
and some men call the happiest days of their lives, all 
this, on which the older novelists delighted to dwell, is 
curtailed or eliminated altogether. The andante is de- 
leted and the scherzo is played with tempo accelerando. 

This speeding up process we may blame—as most 
things now are blamed—on the motion picture. Here a 
thousand feet of film has to carry the courtship from 
its inception to its presumably happy conclusion. The 
cinematograph waits for no man, no, nor woman neither. 
The medium of the romance is so thin, transparent and 
inflammable that if the ribbon halts an instant it goes 
up in smoke with a bang. The heroine who hesitates is 
lost, and we know when first she smiles upon us that 
she must fall into the arms of the hero at the end of 
fifteen minutes, or twelve and a half if the operator has 
a quick arm. The interposing of a still slide reading 
“And so their friendship grew as the long summer days 
flew by” between the handshake and the kiss does not 
alter the psychological effect. 

Nowadays the page takes lessons from the screen and 
we see that the romance on celluloid has influenced the 
romance on cellulose. 

It would not matter how fast such affairs went on the 
screen or the page, if it were not that life imitates art 
more than art imitates life. A fashionable portrait 
painter may alter the type of feminine beauty. A ro- 
mancer may set a new mode in morals. Our young people 


who get their ideas of social life chiefly from its shadow 
on the screen are likely to have trouble if they use the 
cinematograph as a pacemaker, especially in the making 
of permanent partnerships. Our girls are apt to get the 
notion that any young man who does not propose within 
a quarter of an hour after his introduction is too slowto 
bother with. Our young men need to be reminded that 
the cave-man is quite passé and that if they are at all 
particular whom they get for a wife, a summer after- 
noon is hardly long enough to g@in a complete under- 
standing of a woman’s nature. If there is any truth in 
the old adage “marry in haste and repent at leisure,” 
Reno is likely to profit by this acceleration of romance. 








BIG BEN 


HE announcement of the reélection of Ben B. Lind- 

sey as judge of the juvenile court at Denver was 
read with interest and with pleasure by people in every 
state. Is there another county judge anywhere of whom 
that may be said? 

The reason of it is that Ben Lindsey has shown him- 
self to be more than a mere judge and the people are 
convinced that something more than legal machinery is 
desirable in dealing with the criminals. There are judges 
who are more lenient and judges who are more severe. 
Doubtless also judges who are more unvaryingly im- 
partial in applying the law, for his enemies have seen 
to it that all the world knows of his idiosyncrasies. But 
what wins popular appreciation is the feeling that Judge 
Lindsey is more intent on preventing crime than pun- 
ishing it, and that he tries to understand human nature 
as well as to understand law. 
































Social Press 
“Perhaps this one will kill my boy on the Yser” 








THE GERMAN DEPORTATION OF BELGIANS, PORTRAYED BY LOUIS RAEMAEKERS, THE MOST VIGOROUS OF DUTCH 
WAR-CARTOONISTS 


Enslaved “for their own good” 
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THE BATTLE OF THE ANCRE 
By a sudden attack of the British launched on Monday, November 13, and followed up for four 


days th 


e Germans were dislodged from the strong positions on both banks of Ancre Creek. By 


this offensive the British left was advanced nearly to Beaumont and the right to the Butte of 
Warlencourt, and they captured seven thousand prisoners 


The British battlefield 
in France is in the 
angle formed by the 
river Somme and one of its tributaries, 
the river, or rather the creek, Ancre. 
Most of their fighting has been done to 
the east of the Ancre, but having re- 
cently ousted the Germans from the 
stronghold of Thiepval on the Ancre 
bluffs, they have now followed up this 
success by a drive along both sides of 
the stream. 

A terrific onslaught which was started 
in the mist of Monday morning brought 
the British forward more than a mile 
and put them in possession of some of 
the strongest entrenchments construct- 
ed by the Germans. The labyrinth of 
St. Pierre Divion, north of Thiepval, 
was composed of tunnels and caves dug 
into the clay bank of the Ancre. The 
main gallery is 300 feet long, 8 feet 
high and 4 feet wide, neatly timbered 
on all sides. The chambers occupied by 
the officers and men were twenty feet 
underground, not only bomb proof, but 
sound proof, and provided with an 
electric lighting system. The British 
found in such caverns great stores of 
ammunition and food supplies as well 
as many machine guns which had been 
run in to shelter them from the fire of 
the enemy. 

The Germans seem to have been too 
snug and comfortable in these quarters, 
for they were taken by surprize and 
the first line was taken without much 
difficulty. The British pushed their ad- 
vantage energetically and in three 
days took over 7000 prisoners. On the 
left or western side of the Ancre 
Creek they took the villages of Beau- 
court, Beaumont and Hamel and ad- 
vanced almost to Serre. On the right 
bank they got up to Grandcourt and 
the Butte de Warlencourt. The Ger- 
mans recovered and counter-attacked, 
but without regaining much of their 
lost ground. 


British Victory 
on the Ancre 


is a puzzle to 
distant observer 
why the Allied troops 
south of Bulgaria remained almost in- 
active while the Bulgars have ever 
since August been devoting all their 
efforts to the crushing of their northern 
neighbor, Rumania. The only reason 
alleged, that the Allies were afraid to 
advance northward lest they should be 
struck in the rear by Greece, is incom- 
patible with the previous Allied reports 
as to the eagerness of the Greek people 
to be led against the Bulgars, and the 
completeness of the Allied control in 
Greece. It is no wonder that the King 
of Rumania cried out in despair when 
he saw help coming neither from the 
north nor from the south. Now, how- 
ever, a vigorous movement has begun, 
and the left wing of the Allied army 


It 
The Capture of ino 
Monastir 


has effected an entrance into Serbia 
as far as Monastir, ten miles north of 
the Greek border. 

Monastir was one of the Macedonian 
cities over which the Bulgars and 
Serbs quarreled in 1912. Bulgaria 
claimed it because it was chiefly popu- 
lated by Bulgars. Serbia claimed it by 
right of conquest from the Turks. In 
the second Balkan war resulting from 
this disagreement Serbia and Greece 
were victorious, and so divided Mace- 
donia between themselves, Greece tak- 
ing Salonica and Kavala, to the east 
of it, and Serbia taking Monastir, to 
the west. To regain these Bulgaria en- 
tered the war on the side of the Cen- 
tral Powers and was thus enabled to 
get both cities. Now the British are 
trying to drive the Bulgars out of 
Kavala, and the French and Serbs 
have driven them out of Monastir. 

The Russian contingent that was 
sent to Salonica, probably not a large 
one, codperated with the French on the 
south of Monastir, while the Serbs ap- 
proached it from the east. An Italian 
force, landing at Avlona, on the Adri- 
atic, is said to have been sent across 
Albania to attack Monastir from the 
west, but it does not appear to have 
taken any active part in the fighting 
so far. 

The French followed up the railroad 
which leads from Salonica to Monastir 
and there stops. They took Kenali, the 
first station on the railroad inside the 
Serbian border. This brought them 
within t2n miles of Monastir, toward 
which they pushed their way in spite 
of the Bulgar fortifications. 

The Serbs had a harder road to 
travel, fox they had to force their way 
over the mountains which are on the 
Greco-Serbian border, and then to cross 























THE CAPTURE OF MONASTIR 
The campaign that was started two months ago by the Allies in Macedonia for the reconquest of 
Serbia has accomplished its first objective, the occupation of Monastir, the most important city 
in southern Serbia. The Serbs advanced upon it from the east across the Cherna River and the 
French and Russians from the south between the railroad and Lake Prespa. A month ago the 
Bulgars and Germans held the territory nae I \ = above map. Now this is all in possession of 
the Alli orces 
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the Cherna River, twenty miles east of 
Monastir. Both mountains and river 
were fortified and held with tenacity, 
but the Serbian infantry, with the aid 
of the French artillery, succeeded in 
overcoming these obstacles and de- 
bouched upon the plain east of Mon- 
astir. The Franco-Serbian advance on 
Monastir began September 14, and at 
the end of two months the Allies could 
report the capture of 6000 Bulgars and 
Germans, as well as of 72 cannon and 
53 machine guns. The next two days 
gave them some 2000 more prisoners. 
One reason for their success was that 
the Bulgar trenches were flooded with 
rain and melting snow. 

The decisive battle was fought on 
the 18th with the French attacking 
from the south and the Serbs from 
the east. After the Serbs had gained 
the hills that formed Monastir’s last 
defense the Germans and Bulgars evac- 
uated the city and a French column 
entered at eight o’clock in the morning 
of November 19, the anniversary of 
the capture of the city from the Turks 
by the Serbs in 1912. 


- In spite of a defense 
The Invasion whose stubborn courage 
their enemies acknowl- 
edge the Rumanians are being driven 
out of the passes in the mountain bar- 
rier that protects their country. Thru 
two of these, Vulcan Pass and Red 
Tower Pass, the Austro-German armies 
under General von Falkenhayn have 
now entered Rumania to a distance of 
nearly twenty miles. Thru Térzburg 
Pass they have gone ten miles into 
the interior which brings them half 
way to Campulung, the terminus of a 
railroad running to Bucharest. Témés 
and Predeal passes, which lead most 
directly toward the capital, have been 
captured and the invaders are ap- 
proaching Sinaia, the summer palace 
of the late King Carol. This, of course, 
has no military importance, but its occu- 
pation would be something of a blow 
to royal pride. This region, celebrated 
for the magnificence of its scenery, is 
well adapted for defense and if the 
Rumanians cannot hold its mountains 
and foothills they can hardly be ex- 
pected to stand a pitched battle in the 
plains below. It appears that they are 
outclassed in the matter of artillery and 
the forces of Falkenhayn are able to 
make an advance as often as they can 
bring up their big guns into a new 
position. Almost every day the capture 
of 1500 or more Rumanian prisoners is 
reported from Berlin. 

The attempts of the Russians to stop 
this advance toward Bucharest by a 
counter-invasion of Hungary thru: the 
Carpathian Mountains south of Buko- 
vina was apparently a failure. At least 
the Russians have been held in check on 
or near the boundary while a German 
attack upon the Russian lines in Galicia 
has prevented them from sending ade- 
quate reinforcements to Rumania. The 
other passes on the eastern side of the 
Carpathians are still held by the Ru- 
manians with great tenacity. 

Besides defending the mountain wall 
on the north and west the Rumanians 


of Rumania 














American Press 


THE SERBS COME BACK 


The Serbian soldiers of 1916, drilled and equipt, 

resemble the army of 1915 in only one respect, 

their indomitable courage. But they still depend 

on such primitive methods of transportation as 
this peasant cart 


now have to guard the whole length of 
the Danube on the south and east, a 
distance of over four hundred miles. 
At Orsova on the extreme west and at 
Chernavoda on the extreme east and at 
several points between the Bulgars have 
threatened to cross the river and altho 
these are probably merely feints they 
have to be met just the same. 

Nothing has been heard during the 
week about the Chernavoda bridge 
which connects the Dobrudja with Ru- 
mania proper. Under pressure from the 
Rumanian and Russian armies under 
General Sakharoff the forces of Mac- 
kensen have retired from northern Do- 
brudja, burning the Rumanian villages 
as they went, if we may believe their 
enemy’s report. With his limited force 




















Pach Phow News 


LEADER OF THE VICTORIOUS SERBS 
General Sarrail, in command of the Franco- 
Serbian army, has retaken the city of Monastir, 
now proclaimed the Serbian capital, and is 

pushing forward in the Vardar Valley 


it would have been a waste of effort 
for Mackensen to have tried to occupy 
northern Dobrudja. This country is 
largely barren and devoid of railroads 
so it would be unsuited as a base for 
the invasion of Rumania over the Dan- 
ube. If Mackensen can hold the line of 
defense that he has now established 
stretching from the Danube to the 
Black Sea and about nine miles north 
of the railroad from Chernavoda to 
Constanza it will be sufficient for his 
purpose, and this he seems able to do. 
The report from Petrograd that the Ru- 
manians had crost the Danube in two 
places in his rear and that he had lost 
a third of his men appears to have been 
without foundation. 

The German aeroplanes have been 
more active than usual of late notwith- 
standing the French avions who flew 
over Bulgaria to Bucharest from the 
isles of Greece. Bombs were dropt on 
many Rumanian cities including the 
capital. According to the Rumanian re- 
ports the German aviators flew low over 
the villages and fired their machine 
guns at the peaceable population. The 
royal palace in Bucharest was shelled 
altho it stands apart from the fortifica- 
tions. 


M. Havenith, the 
The — Belgian Minister at 
Cos Washington, has 


presented to our government a formal 
protest against the action of the Ger- 
man Government in forcibly trans- 
porting workmen to Germany. In con- 
tradiction to the German defense that 
the measure was necessary to relieve 
pauperism, the Belgian Legation states 
that the unemployment is due to the 
German Government, which has 
requisitioned all supplies of raw ma- 
terials and removed the machinery 
from the industrial plants. Besides thus 
paralyzing Belgian business, the Ger- 
man Government has imposed a war 
tax of $8,000,000 a month on Belgium 
for the last two years. This is about 
twenty times the normal taxation of 
Belgium in times of peace and pros- 
perity. 

The American Chargé d’Affaires at 
Berlin, Joseph C. Grew, acting in the 
absence of Ambassador Gerard, now 
in the United States, has presented the 
Belgian protest to the German Govern- 
ment in an informal and unofficial way 
and has called attention to the bad 
effect these deportations will have on 
public opinion in neutral countries. 
In making these representations the 
United States is acting independently 
and not conjointly with Spain, Hol- 
land and the Vatican, which, however, 
are likely to take similar action. 

There are said to be 300,000 unem- 
ployed workmen in Belgium liable to 
deportation, and even if they are not 
set at military or munition work they 
would release for such work or for 
service under arms an equivalent num- 
ber of Germans. From Poland it may 
be possible to raise an army of four 
or five hundred thousand men if com- 
pulsion is resorted to. It is proposed 
to apply the system of forced labor to 
all Germany, which would furnish a 
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further contingent for the armies. If 
all of these plans are carried out it 
would seem that Germany might secure 
an accretion of about a million more 
men for service next spring. 

About 30,000 Belgians have already 
been deported since the order was 
issued. One locality is taken up at a 
time. The communal or municipal au- 
thorities are first required to present 
a list of all males over seventeen years. 
These are then summoned to appear be- 
fore the military authorities on a cer- 
tain day, and from them the unem- 
ployed and able-bodied, especially the 
skilled workmen, are picked out. They 
are then asked to sign a paper stating 
that they go voluntarily and are prom- 
ised higher wages and better treatment 
if they do so. Those who refuse are at 
once loaded on railroad trucks under 
guard and sent off to an unknown 
destination, often without being al- 
lowed to get extra clothing or food. 

The municipal council of Tournai 
refused to furnish the list of men de- 
manded and General Hopffer imposed 
as a penalty for the refusal a fine of 
$50,000, with $5000 additional for 
each day that the council delayed in 
obeying the order. 


: Under the German admin- 
Polish Jews istration the Jews of Po- 
Gain Rights jand have received what 
the Russian Government has denied 
them, that is, full recognition as a re- 
ligious body, with power to organize on 
a national scale and to control their 
own religious, social, charitable and 
educational affairs. Hitherto only par- 
ish organizations were permitted. 
Governor-General von Beseler has is- 
sued an order providing in detail for 
the constitution of local boards and 
higher administrative councils. The 
supreme council is to be composed of 
fourteen Jewish laymen and seven 
rabbis, of whom four laymen and two 
rabbis are to be appointed by the state. 
The others are elected by proportional 
representation. The Jewish communities 
constituted under this law will have 
the right to levy taxes, maintain 
schools, train rabbis and develop their 
own language and literature. But fu- 
ture rabbis will be required to have a 
knowledge of the Polish language. 




















Reynold’s News London 
“CLEARING HIM OUT” 


King Tino: When they finish I might as well 
“clear out” myself 


THREE BRITISH COMMENTS ON THE SITUATION 

















Under woud & Underwood 


THE NEW AUSTRIAN AMBASSADOR 


Count Adam Tarnowski was a secretary of the 
Austrian Embassay at Washington from 1899 
to 1901 and has since then represented Austria- 
Hungary in Paris and in London. He is a mem- 
ber of the Polish aristocracy. Ambassador Tar- 
nowski succeeds Ambassador Dumba, who was 
given his passports for “breach of international 
courtesy” 








THE GREAT WAR 


November 13—British attack on the 
Ancre. Serbs take Iven, seventeen 
miles east of Monastir. 


November 14—British take Beau- 
court. Royal palace at Bucharest 
bombarded by aeroplanes. 


November 15—Russians driven from 
Carpathians into Rumania. French 
advancing upon Monastir. 


November 16—House of Commons 
votes for national food control. Os- 
tend bombarded by French and 
British aeroplanes. 


November 17—U-boat “Deutschland” 
damaged in trying to leave New 
London. British gain on Struma, 
east of Salonica. 


November 18—British reach Grand- 
court on Ancre River. Rumanians 
driven back from ‘Transylvanian 
passes. 


November 19—French enter Monastir. 
Allies compel Greek army to sur- 
render its arms. 





























Manchester Chronicle 
HUMPTY-DUMPTY 
He shakes and fears a sudden spill 


The Jews form fifteen per cent of 
the population of Russian Poland as a 
whole and a third or more of the pop- 
ulation of some of the cities. The Rus- 
sians of the Greek Orthodox faith 
form about ten per cent. The rest are 
mostly Poles of the Roman Catholic 
faith. The Poles have shown themselves 
as intolerant and oppressive toward the 
Jews as the Russians have been and the 
Jews who have fled from Polish perse- 
cutions to this country have been di- 
vided on the question of independent 
Poland. 


On the morning of 
= » November 17 the 

Deutschland German _ submersi- 
ble merchantman “Deutschland” left 
New London, Conn., with a cargo of 
nickel, rubber, silver and official mail. 
The tug “‘T. A. Scott, Jr.,’’ escorted it 
out of the harbor under cover of early 
morning darkness. The swirling tide 
twisted the tug around so that it came 
into the path of the submarine and the 
latter continued in its course, unable 
to see the impending danger. The 
“Deutschland” rammed its escort with 
such force as to break its side and sink 
it at once. Five persons on board the 
tug lost their lives as a result of the 
collision, including Captain John Gur- 
ney. The “Deutschland” did not con- 
tinue on its course, but put back into 
harbor at once and was again at the 
pier before daybreak. Altho the tug 
suffered most from the accident, the 
“Deutschland” was badly crippled and 
will not be able to put to sea again for 
several days. Many rivets of the for- 
ward plates of the ‘‘Deutschland” were 
sheared off by the force of the blow, 
but the engines and the general frame- 
work seem to be uninjured, thus testi- 
fying to the excellent construction of 
the submarine. 

The return trip of the German sub- 
mersible will be delayed not only by 
the necessity for repairs, but to meet 
the damage suit instituted by the T. A. 
Scott Company, owners of the lost tug. 
Individual suits will also be brought 
by relatives of the men who were 
killed in the collision. Various charges 
of negligence on the part of Captain 
Koenig and his crew are brought for- 
ward in the suit of the T. A. Scott 


The Mishap of the 














London Tclegiam 
THE DIVINE RIGHT OF OTHER PEOPLE 
King Tino: This is my throne, you know. 


Seems to be a sort of public lounge 


IN GREECE 
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THE COMMISSION TO INVESTIGATE THE EIGHT-HOUR LAW 
While the railroads of the United States are filing suits to contest the legality of the Adamson eight-hour law, and the Federal Department of 


Justice is making its plans to defend it, the commission appointed by President Wilson, Mr. Edward E. C 
(chairman) and Mr. George Rublee, is finding out and discussing the salient facts in the case 


Company, which demands payment of 
the full value of the tug, estimated at 
$12,000. The most important witness 
in the case is Captain Hinsch, of the 
Eastern Forwarding Company, the sole 
survivor of those on board the “T. A. 
Scott, Jr.,” but he is still suffering 
from shock and unable to make a state- 
ment. 


The New ee everybody knew— 
‘ - ut tried to forget— 
Railroad Crisis the Adamson bill es- 
tablishing a standard eight-hour day 
in the railroad services did not end the 
railroad crisis but only postponed it 
until after election. The menace of the 
future is twofold. In the first place, 
the Adamson law was only an install- 
ment of the legislation desired by 
President Wilson, and the coming ses- 
sion of Congress will have to consider 
the advisability of granting rate in- 
creases to the railroad companies and 
provisions for compulsory arbitration. 
The rate increase is certain to be re- 
sisted by the shippers and compulsory 
arbitration by the railroad brother- 
hoods, but if the railroad companies do 
not get the relief of these laws they 
will undoubtedly do everything they 
can to upset the Adamson law. Already, 
and in this lies the second possibility 
of a renewed crisis, a number of com- 
panies have filed suits in the federal 
courts aiming to test the constitution- 
ality of the law. If the courts rule in 
their favor the railroad brotherhoods 
will in all probability carry out their 
threat of a general strike. The Union 
Pacific filed suit in the Federal Court 
at Omaha on November 8, and its ex- 
ample was soon followed by the Chica- 
go & Eastern Illinois, the Chicago 
Great Western, the Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy, the New York Central, 
the New Haven, the Lackawanna, the 
Illinois Central and the Baltimore & 
Ohio. It is very probable that most of 
the important railroad companies thru- 
out the country will commence action 
either to have the new eight-hour day 


set aside entirely or to secure tem- 
porary injunctions that will postpone 
the actual operation of the new sys- 
tem until its details can be adjusted 
between the employers and the railroad 
men. 

The railroad brotherhoods have 
warned the public that if the Adam- 
son law is not in operation on the first 
of January the four hundred thousand 
railroad unionists organized in the four 
great brotherhoods would at once leave 
their work. Behind these formidable 
forces is the entire strength of the 
American Federation of Labor which 
President Samuel Gompers has pledged 
to the support of the eight-hour day for 
railroad men. The employers have also 
been seeking for allies. The National 
Founders’ Association adopted a reso- 
lution approving of the determination 
of the railroad companies to carry their 
cause into the courts. This association 
and eleven other big industrial asso- 
ciations have organized a National In- 
dustrial Conference Board to champion 
the common interests of employers. 
This organization is said to represent 
an invested capital of eight billion 
dollars, 

The thirty-sixth annual conference of 

















Kirby in New York World 
HIS HAPPY HOME-COMING 


lark, Major-Gen. George W. Goethals 


the American Federation of Labor 
opened at Baltimore on November 13. 
Much of the attention of the meeting 
was devoted to the railroad situation, 
but many other topics were discussed. 
The Secretary of Labor, William Wil- 
son, delivered the opening address, and 
Samuel Gompérs praised the legislative 
record of the Democratic administra- 
tion. The Federation favored partici- 
pation of representatives of labor in 
the peace conference at the end of the 
Great War, and advocated interna- 
tional arbitration and mediation backed 
by the economic and military forces 
of the nations. 


The underlying idea of 
the League to Enforce 
Peace, which in this 
country has received the endorsement 
of the President and both ex-Presi- 
dents, and in Europe the approval of 
leading statesmen of England, France 
and Germany, was never more clearly 
stated or urgently advocated than in a 
recent speech of Sir Robert Borden, 
Prime Minister of Canada. At a 
luncheon given in his honor by the 
Lawyers’ Club in New York City on 
November 19 he spoke in the name of 
Canada as follows: 


As international relations become more 
intimate and more complex there is the 
greater need that public right shall be 
more accurately and authoritatively de- 
fined, and that as between the nations it 
shall be enforced by sanctions correspond- 
ing to those which within the state put 
down, by the power of the national organi- 
zation, every violation of laws established 
for its orderly government. Let us at once 
admit that there has been no substantial 
progress toward a worldwide organization 
thru which the violence of a powerful na- 
tion, spurning all international tribunals 
and acting in despite of public right, may 
be effectually restrained and punished. 

As the establishment and enforcement 
of laws within an organized civilized com- 
munity depend in the final analysis upon 
the will of the people and upon public 
opinion within that community, so the en- 
forcement of public rights thru organiza- 
tion of the nations prepared in advance 
must also depend upon the public opinion 


Peace and the 
Americas 
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of the world. Upon the advance and devel- 
opment of that opinion must rest the hopes 
of those who look for a world tribunal 
backed when necessary by a world-wide 
force for the restraint of an outlaw nation. 

Premier Borden explained the pur- 
poses and ideals of the Canadian peo- 
ple in relation to the Great War, de- 
clared that the Australians at Gallipoli 
and the Canadians at Ypres were fight- 
ing for their liberties as truly as if 
they were fighting on their own soil, 
and made a significant plea for closer 
imperial federation in saying that the 
burden of so tremendous a responsi- 
bility as the British command of the 
sea “must not rest upon Britain alone 
but upon the greater commonwealth 
which comprizes all the King’s 4o- 














Paul Thompson 


HE FOUGHT THE STANDARD OIL TRUST 


The Republican Senator from Minnesota, 

Frank B. Kellogg, who directed the prosecution 

of the Standard Oil Trust under the Sherman 
Anti-Trust law 


minions.” The Lawyers’ Club conferred 
an honorary life membership upon 
their distinguished guest, and a num- 
ber of prominent citizens of this coun- 
try, Major General Wood, Senator- 
elect William Calder, Controller Pren- 
dergast of New York City and others, 
spoke in high praise of the Canadians, 
their friendliness to the United States 
and the courage and devotion which 
they have shown in the present war. 

While official Canada is thus giving 
her moral support to the American 
idea of an organized world peace, Latin 
America is thinking in similar terms. 
The Brazilian Society of International 
Law has just made public its proposals 
to the Brazilian Parliament. These 
plans contemplate a league of all pres- 
ent neutrals to uphold neutral rights 
against belligerent violations, and_ the 
spontaneous formation of a league of 
all neutrals upon any occasion of war 
hereafter. Violations of international 
Jaw would be punished by the with- 
drawal on the part of all the nations 
in the neutral league of all trade rights 
and similar privileges enjoyed by the 
offending nation. A league of neutrals 
to safeguard their mutual interests has 
been frequently proposed during the 
course of this war; the novelty of the 
Brazilian idea is in extending the idea 
to the future. 


After some six years 
of civil war the trou- 

Deadlock ies of Mexico appear 
to be as far from solution as ever. 
What is of even greater concern to 
this country is that the danger that the 
United States may be compelled to 
undertake the costly and bloody task 
of effective intervention is as great to- 
day as it has been at any time since 
the fall of the Diaz government. 
President Wilson, after the pursuit of 
Villa had been halted by the un- 


The Mexican 


friendly attitude of the de facto gov- 
ernment, which would really have been 
the chief beneficiary if Villa had been 
captured by the Americans, arranged 
for a joint conference of American 
and Mexican delegates to secure the 
safety of the border after the with- 
drawal of our punitive expedition from 
Mexican soil. Thus far the commission- 
ers have failed to find a basis of agree- 
ment. A tentative plan is said to have 
received the approval of the three 
American commissioners and Ignacio 
Bonillas and Alberto Pani for the 
Mexicans. Luis Cabrera, the chairman 
of the Mexican delegation, has not, 
however, agreed to the terms approved 
by his colleagues. 
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THE LABOR VOTE FOR A SOCIETY MAN 


One of the youngest Senators, and a _ polo 

player, scientist, lawyer, philanthropist and 

Newport celebrity, besides, Peter Goelet Gerry, 
of Rhode Island, a Democrat 
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THE GENTLEMAN FROM NEW YORK 
New York not only voted Republican; it added 
a special endorsement of William M. Calder, 
who ran far ahead of his ticket thruout the 

state 
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HE STANDS FOR THE G. O. P. 
James E. Watson, floor leader of the Old 
Guard at Chicago in 1912, was Sen. Johnson’s 
bitterest opponent then. Now they meet as Re- 

publican co-workers in the Senate 


NEW SENATORS OF INTEREST 
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A PROGRESSIVE SENATOR 


Ex-Governor Hiram Johnson, of California, 

leader of the Roosevelt forces in 1912, was 

elected Senator by a strong Republican vote in 
the state that reélected Wilson 
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ROSE and poetry are such wide- 

ly sundered fields that a reputa- 

tion made in one does not carry 

over into the other. When Scott 
dropt poetry to take up novel writing 
he found it expedient to leave his name 
behind. When Kipling passed in the re- 
verse direction from prose to poetry he 
had to cultivate a new clientéle. It is very 
amusing to hear two lovers of Hardy 
or of Meredith sing peans of praise 
to their favorite author, in strophe and 
anti-strophe until on descending from 
the general to the particular they dis- 
cover that one was extolling the poet 
and the other the novelist and that each 
had never read, or but lightly esteemed 
what the other most admired. 

So while the essays and romances of 
Gilbert Keith Chesterton reach thou- 
sands of readers week by week thru 
the journals, and are bought with avid- 
ity in volume form, his poems are but 
little known to readers of his prose 
altho they have, I fancy, a circle of 
their own. Yet no one can understand 
Chesterton fully who ignores his verse, 
for his thought, exprest thru this me- 
dium, is seen from another angle and 
so gains solidity to the view. 

Chesterton, like Tennyson, has taken 
one of England’s legendary heroes as 
the theme of an epic by which to ex- 
press his philosophy of life and his mes- 
sage to his age. The stories of Alfred 
he accepts as uncritically and handles 
as freely as Tennyson did those of Ar- 
thur, but the poems resultant show not 
merely the difference between the au- 
thors, but also, in a way, the difference 
between the past century and the pres- 
ent one, the contrast between a faintly 
hopeful agnosticism and a robustious 
affirmation of faith. 

In his “Alarms and Discursions’”’ he 
has told us in prose of the impressions 
made upon him by his visit to the Vale 
of the White Horse and Ethandune. 
These he transmutes into poetry in 
“The Ballad of the White Horse.’ In 
the beautiful dedication to his wife he 
gives her credit for having opened his 
eyes to the Christian significance of the 
wars. of Alfred against the Danes. 
Miss Frances Blogg, whom he married 
in 1900, was described by one who knew 
her then as “a conservative rebel 
against the conventions of the uncon- 
ventional.” We may assume that it was 
largely thru her influence that he was 
converted from youthful atheism to ex- 
tremest orthodoxy. I can quote only a 
few stanzas from this dedication altho 
such fragments are distressing to those 
who know the whole and aggravating 
to those who do not. 

Do you remember when we went 

Under a dragon moon, 


And ’mid volcanic tints of night 
Walked where they fought the unknown 


ght 
And saw black trees on the battle-hight, 
Black thorn on Ethandune? 


And I thought “I will go with you, 
As man with God has gone, 
And wander with a wandering star, 
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This is the tenth article of a series 
entitled “Twelve Major Prophets of 
Today.” The first six articles, deal- 
ing with Maurice Maeterlinck, 
Henri Bergson, Henri Poincaré, 
Elie Metchnikoff, Wilhelm Ostwald 
and Ernst Haeckel, have been re- 
published in book form by Little, 
Brown & Co., Boston. Of the second 
group of these studies of contem- 
porary thinkers, the following have 
appeared in The Independent: Ru- 
dolf Eucken (Feb. 17, 1913), H. G. 
Wells (Nov. 20, 1918), Bernard 
Shaw (April 20, 1916). A sketch of 
F.C. S. Schiller, “A British Prag- 
matist,” and of John Dewey, 
“Teacher of Teachers,” will com- 
plete the series.—THE EDITOR. 




















The wandering heart of things that are, 
The fiery cross of love and war 
That like your self goes on.” 


O go you onward, where you are 
Shall honor and laughter be, 

Past purpled forest and pearled foam, 

30d’s winged pavilion free to roam, 

Your face, that is a wandering home, 
A flying home to me. 

* + * * * + 

Up thru an empty house of stars 
Being what heart you are, 

Up the inhuman steeps of space 

As on a staircase go in grace, 

Carrying the firelight on your face 
Beyond the loneliest star. 


T is hard to carry the ballad meter 

thru a whole volume without its grow- 

ing monotonous. Chesterton’s poetry, 
like his prose, should be taken in small 
doses. “The Ballad of the White Horse” 
contains some wearisome stretches, par- 
ticularly in the most exciting parts, the 
fights. When I want real zest in blood- 
letting and the enjoyment of hand to 
hand combat I should turn to Percy’s 
reliques, or to Homer. My volume opens 
easiest, as it has opened oftenest, at 
three passages. The first is that where 
King Alfred as a fugitive in the for- 
est is set to mind the cakes and gets 
to musing, not as we children used to 
be told about how to beat the Danes, 
but according to the Chestertonian ver- 
sion, about the Christian view of the 
labor question. As the old, bent woman 
leaves the hut Alfred wonders What 
shall become of such as she. 
For God is a great servant 

And rose before the day, 
Frem some primordial slumber torn ; 
But all things living later born 


Sleep on, and rise after the morn, 
And the Lord has gone away. 


On things half sprung from sleeping, 
All steepy suns have shone; 
They stretch stiff arnis, the yawning trees, 
The beasts blink upon hands and knees, 
Man is awake and does and sees— 
But Heaven has done and gone. 
+ * * * * * 


But some see God like Guthrum 
Crowned, with a great beard curled, 
But I see God like a good giant, 
That, laboring, lifts the world. 


Wherefore was God in Golgotha, 
Slain as a serf is slain; 









And hate He had of prince and peer, 
And love He had and made good cheer 
Of them that, like this woman here, 

Go powerfully in pain. 

But whether Alfred pondered prob- 
lems of war or labor, the cakes got 
burned just the same. 

Next I turn to the page where men 
come to Alfred on the island of Athel- 
ney and beg him to become the ruler 
of all England. This gives Chesterton 
a chance to expound his anti-imperial- 
ism. 

And Alfred in the orchard, 

Among apples green and red, 
With the little book in his bosom, 

Looked at green leaves and said: 


“When all philosophies shall fail, 
This word alone shall fit; 

That a sage feels too small for life, 
And a fool too large for it. 


“Asia and all imperial plains 
Are all too little for a fool: 
Rut for one man whose eyes can see, 
The little island of Athelney 
Is too large a land to rule. 
* a + * t * 


“An island like a little book, 

Full of a hundred tales, 

Like the gilt page the good monks pen 
That is all smaller than a wren, 
Yet hath high towers, meteors and men, 

And suns and spouting whales.” 

As his men clear the weeds from the 
White Horse that had ages before been 
cut upon the chalk bluff, Alfred has a 
vision of the day when the ancient 
symbol shall be again overgrown and 
forgotten, and when a new and less 
manly kind of heathen than the Danes 
shall overrun England: 

By terror and the cruel tales 

Of curse in bone and kin, 
By weird and weakness winning, 
Accurst from the beginning, 
By detail of the sinning, 

And denial of the sin: 


By thought a crawling ruin, 
By life a leaping mire, 
By a — heart in the breast of the 


orld, 
And ‘he end of the world’s desire : 


By God and man dishonored, 
By death and life made vain, 

Know ye the old barbarian, 
The barbarian come again. 


When is great talk of trend and tide, 
And wisdom and destiny, 

Hail that undying heathen 
That is sadder than the sea. 


In his specification of “the marks 
of the Beast” we may recognize Ches- 
terton’s antipathies; materialism, com- 
mercialism, Darwinism, imperialism, 
cosmopolitanism, pacifism and _ social- 
ism. He is haunted by the same night- 
mare as Samuel Butler, that the day 
may come when machines will master 
the world and men be merely their 
slaves. For relief he looks to a revolu- 
tion like the French Revolution, only 
worse. Chesterton is like the Eton boys 
who, after a debate over woman suf- 
frage, passed a unanimous resolution 
disapproving of the aim of the suffra- 
gets but approving of their methods. 
The Socialists say, we must have a 
revolution, peaceful if possible. Ches- 
terton would say, “we must have a re- 
volution, bloody if possible.” The guillo- 
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tine, he says somewhere, had many 

sins to answer for but, at least, there 

was nothing evolutionary about it. And 

he makes the English people say: 

It may be we shall rise the last as French- 
men rose the first, 

Our wrath come after Russia’s wrath and 
our wrath be the worst. 

Like Hilaire Belloc and other Neo- 
Catholics, he manages somehow to com- 
bine an admiration for the French Revo- 
lution with a devotion to Catholicism. 
They are ardent advocates of democracy 
notwithstanding the very explicit con- 
demnations of popular government by 
the Popes. They are more inclined to- 
ward syndicalism than socialism and 
place their hopes in the peasant pro- 
prietorship instead of in the national- 
ized trust. It is an interesting novelty 
in the labor problem, for it cuts across 
the old classifications and I hope it will 
have a chance to develop into some- 
thing concrete. The similar movement 
in France, the Sillon of Mare Sangnier, 
was crushed out by a papal encyclical 
in 1912. Chesterton might be called 
an English Sillonist, and in a literal 
sense if we recall his essay on The Fur- 
rows in “Alarms and _ Discursions.” 
Chesterton, however, is not in danger 
of excommunication by the Pope, for 
he is a Catholic in the Anglican, not 
the Roman, sense of the word. 


HEN the rest of the world 
was looking for the advent of 
cosmopolitanism and the reign 
of peace, the earth lapt in universal 
law and all the local idiosyncra- 
sies ironed out, wherein all obstacles 
to freedom of movement had been 
crushed out and one could buy a 
tourist ticket to Timbuktu with the 
same accommodation all along the route, 
Chesterton set his bugle to his lips and 
blew a fanfare of audacious challenge 
to the spirit of the times in the form 
of a nonsensical romance, “The Na- 
poleon of Notting Hill.” In this he car- 
ries particularism to an extreme, break- 
ing up London again into warring 
wards, each with its own banner and 
livery, its gilds and folk ways. The book 
is inscribed, as we might expect, to his 
friend, Hilaire Belloc, and I quote part 
of the dedication as it sums up its 
message of the volume and is strangely 
prophetic: 
Yea, Heaven is everywhere at home, 
The big blue cap that always fits, 
And so it is (be calm; they come 
To goal at last, my wandering wits), 
So it is with the heroic thing 
This shall not end for the world’s end, 
And tho the sullen engines swing, 
Be you not much afraid, my friend. 


This did not end by Nelson’s urn 
here an immortal England sits— 

Nor where your tall young men in turn 
Drank death like wine at Austerlitz. 

And when the pedants bade us mark 
What cold mechanic happenings 

Must come; our souls said in the dark, 
“Belike; but there are likelier things.” 


Likelier across these flats afar, 
These sulky levels smooth and free, 
The drums shall crash a waltz of war 
And Death shall dance with Liberty! 
Likelier the barricades shall flare 
Slaughter below and smoke above, 
And death and hate and hell declare 
That men have found a thing to love.’ 


Remember this was written in 1904, 
at a time when it was commonly 
thought that the last of the wars 
had been fought and the nations 
might disarm, for henceforth the Hague 
Court would hold sway; when the So- 
cialists were becoming opportunists and 
the anarchists had laid aside their 
bombs; when such scientists as Metch- 
nikoff were saying that self-sacrifice 
and heroism of the fighting sort were 
antiquated virtues for which the peace- 
ful and sanitary world of the future 
would have little use. Chesterton was 
wrong about the nature of the catas- 
trophe. He was looking and, I fear, hop- 
ing for a social revolution and that has 
not yet come altho it seems now less 
improbable than it did then. 

But the Great War has given an 
irresistible impulse to the movement to- 
ward particularism as against cosmo- 
politanism. Whether we like it or not we 
must admit that the tide has turned 
in the other direction and that it will 
be many years, perhaps more than one 
generation, before there will be the 
freedom of trade, intercourse and mi- 
gration that prevailed at the beginning 
of the twentieth century. Even England 
has abandoned free trade and every 
country will hereafter strive to secure 
economic independence by developing 
its own resources. Even before the war 
there was a tendency toward the sort 
of local differentiation of which Ches- 
terton gave a fantastic forecast in “The 
Napoleon of Notting Hill.” This tend- 
ency manifested itself in a variety of 
ways; in the cultivation of local indus- 
tries, the revival of folk dances and his- 
toric costumes, in pageantry and com- 
munity celebrations, in the interest in 
town history and in the struggle to 
reéstablish disappearing languages, like 
Gaelic, Czech and Ruthenian. 

From Chesterton’s latest book de- 
voted to the crimes of Germany, and 
characteristically entitled “The Crimes 
of England,’”? we can see that it is the 
primitive little peasant kingdom of 
Montenegro that he most admires and 
the machine-like efficiency of the Ger- 
man Empire that he most abhors. 
Montenegro since he wrote this volume 
has been overwhelmed by the tide of 
war, but probably Chesterton has faith 
to believe that it will reappear like 
Ararat when the waters subside. This 
faith he exprest in the poem, “The 
March of the Black Mountain,” writ- 
ten during the Balkan war which Mon- 
tenegro initiated by a single handed at- 
tack upon the Turk: 

But men shall remember the Mountain, 

Tho it fall down like a tree, 

They shall see the sign of the Mountain 

Faith cast into the sea; 

Tho the crooked swords overcome it 

And the Crooked Moon ride free, 
When the Mountain comes to Mahomet 

It has more life than he. 

Chesterton has a better right to ap- 
pear now as the champion of small na- 
tionalities than some other English au- 
thors we could name, for he first entered 
the lists of public life to break a lance 
in defense of the Boers at a time when 
it was most unpopular if not danger- 
ous to say a word in their favor. He 


refers to these youthful days in his 
“Song of Defeat,” published some ten 
years afterward. I quote part of one 
stanza: 


I dream of the days 
scrappy, 
And rare in our pockets the mark of 
the mint: 
When we were angry and poor and happy, 
And proud of seeing our names in print. 
For so they conquered and so we scattered, 
a the Devil rode and his dogs smelt 
gold, 
And the peace of a harmless folk was 
shattered, 
When I was twenty and odd years old. 
When mongrel men that the market classes. 
Had slimy hands on England’s rod 
And sword in hand upon Afric’s passes 
Her last Republic cried to God !* 


O NE of his youthful dreams was to 


when work was 


see a reunion of the United States 

and England, which he imagined 
would come about in some great foreign 
war. But by 1905, when he included the 
poem on “The Anglo-Saxon Alliance” 
in a volume,5 he had lost faith in such 
ethnic generalities as the Anglo-Saxon 
race, so he explains in his preface: 
I have come to see that our hopes of 
brotherhood with America are the same in 
kind as our hopes of brotherhood with any 
other of the great independent nations of 
Christendom. And a very small study of 
history was sufficient to show me that the 
American nation, which is a hundred years 


old, is at least fifty years older than the 
Anglo-Saxon race. 


But the poem, both because he wrote 
it and because he repudiated it, has 
an especial interest now when American 
sympathy with England is stronger 
than ever before and the traditional 
hostility has been largely swept away, 
altho the political alliance for which 
Chesterton once hoped seems no more 
probable. 


This is the weird of a world-old folk, 
That not till the last link breaks 
Not till the night is blackest, 
The blood of Hengist wakes. 
When the sun is black in heaven, 
The moon as blood above, 
And the earth is full of hatred. 
This people tells its love. 


In change, eclipse and peril, 
Under the whole world’s scorn, 
By blood and death and darkness 
The Saxon peace is sworn; 
That all our fruit be gathered, 
And all our race take hands, , 
And the sea be a Saxon river ‘ 
That runs thru Saxon lands. 
* * * = 7 . 
Deep grows the hate of kindred, 
Its roots take hold on hell; 
No peace or praise can heal it, 
But a stranger heals it well. ae 
Seas shall be red as sunsets, ie 
And kings’ bones float as foam, 
And heaven be dark with vultures, 
The night our son comes home. 


In some respects we should expect 
Chesterton to go better in verse than 
in prose. He thinks in metaphors and 
pictures, vivid, fantastic and colorful. 
The peculiarities of his prose style that 
grate upon the taste of some readers, 
such as the repetition of the same 
words, the alliteration, the unqualified 
assertion of half truths, the queer 
rhythms, the verbal tricks, and the 
superabundance of tropes, are by tradi- 
tion permissible in poetry and so arouse 
no resentment. 

On the other hand, poetry is a pains- 
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taking art and Chesterton does not like I see a little cloud all pink and grey— 


to take pains. He is too indolent or too 
indifferent to hunt for the best possible 
word or rime. Consequently we find in 
his verse many a perfect line, rarely a 
perfect stanza and never a perfect poem. 
But scattered all thru his verse, even 
in the most nonsensical, we happen 
upon curious cadences that linger in the 
memory like the chant of some strange 
ritual. His ballads abound in unconven- 
tional rhythms that haunt one like those 
of Lanier’s “Ballad of the Trees and 
the Master.” 

Altho Chesterton often seems to dis- 
regard the canons of versification from 
carelessness or caprice, yet at other 
times he takes delight in subjecting 
himself to the most rigid of models, as, 
for instance, the old French ballade, 
which, he says, is “the easiest because 
it is the most restricted.” He shows us 
how he constructs one in “The Ballade 
of a Strange Town.* The strange town 
into which he was shunted by accident 
of taking the wrong tramcar one rainy 
day while “fooling about Flanders” was 
Lierre, an unknown and uninteresting 
way stations then, but now one of the 
famous places of world history, for it 
stood for days the shock of the German 
attack on Antwerp. While waiting for 
the next car to take them away Ches- 
terton scribbled on the back of an en- 
velope with an aniline pencil a poem 
which begins in nonsense but ends with 
as good an expression of his creed as he 
has given anywhere: 

Happy is he and more than wise 

Who sees with wondering eyes and clean 
This world thru all the gray disguise 

Of sleep and custom in between. 

Yes: we may pass the heavenly screen, 

But shall we know when we are there? 
Who know not what these dead stones 

mean 

The lovely city of Lierre. 


HESTERTON is so fond of the 

ballade that I must quote one 
_— specimen complete. For the bene- 
fit of those who have taken no in- 
terest in versification I may call at- 
tention to the technical difficulties 
of the form of the ballade that he 
has chosen. It consists of three octaves 
and a quatrain all ending in the same 
refrain and using only two rimes. The 
first rime is used in the first and third 
lines of the first quatrain and in the 
second and fourth of the second quat- 
rain. The second rime is used in the 
second and fourth lines of the first 
quatrain and in the first and third 
of the second quatrain. The terminal 
quatrain or [’envoi is in the ballade ad- 
drest to a prince or other royal person- 
age. Since Chesterton hates princes his 
apostrophe to the prince in this ballade 
is not in the usual sycophantic style. 

A BALLADE OF SUICIDE 


The gallows in my garden, people say, 

Is new and neat and adequately tall. 
I tie the noose on in a knowing way 

As one that knots his necktie for a ball; 
But just as all the neighbors—on the 


wall— 
Are drawing a long breath to shout 
“Hurray !” 
The strangest whim has seized me... 
After all 


I think I will not hang myself today. 
Tomorrow is the time I get my pay— 
~ uncle’s sword is hanging in the 


ie a the rector’s mother will not 
call— 
I fancy that I heard from Mr. Gall 
That mushrooms could be cooked an- 
other way— 
I never read the works of Juvenal— 
I think I will not hang myself today. 


The world will have another washing day ; 
The decadents decay; the pedants pall; 
And H. G. Wells has found that children 


play, 
And Bernard Shaw discovered that they 
squall ; 
Kiationalists are growing rational— 
And thru thick woods one finds a stream 
astray, 
So secret that the very sky seems small— 
I think I will not hang myself today. 
L’ENVOI. 


Prince, I can hear the trumpet of Ger- 


minal, 
The tumbrils toiling up the terrible way ; 
Even today your royal head may fall— 
I think I will not hang myself today. 
According to Mendelism new species 
are most apt to come from the crossing 
of diverse forms. We should then natur- 
ally expect Chesterton’s verse to be 
original since it is the result of a cross 
between Whitman and Swinburne. At 
any rate these were the poets who most 
influenced Chesterton when in his teens 
he began to write poetry. In philosophy 
of life Whitman and Swinburne were 
not so far apart since they were both 
pagans and democrats, but in form they 
are antipodes. Whitman was the father 
or the grandfather of the vers-libriste. 
He cultivated the unconventional and 
introduced the most unpoetic and un- 
couth words. Swinburne, on the other 
hand, sought his themes in the classics 
and sacrificed anything to the music of 
his lines. 
The early poetry of Chesterton shows 
traces of both influences. One very in- 
teresting instance of this is found in a 
poem that he wrote at school, when he 
was about sixteen. It is an Ave Maria 
in the Swinburnian meter. That is, he 
has borrowed the weapon of the atheist 
and used it in defense of Catholicism— 
a trick that he has been playing ever 
since. The poem begins: 
Hail Mary! Thou blest among women; 
generations shall rise up to greet, 
After ages of wrangle and dogma, I come 
with a prayer to thy feet. 

Where Gabriel’s red plumes are a wind in 
the lanes of thy lilies at eve 

We pray. who have done with the churches ; 
we worship, who may not believe. 

From his twelfth to his seventeenth 
year he went to St. Paul’s school, where, 
as he says: 

I did no work but wrote a lot of bad 
poetry which fortunately perished with the 
almost equally bad exercizes. I got a prize 
for one of these poems—Golly, what a bad 
poem it was! 

The prize was known as the Milton 
Prize and the subject assigned to the 
pupils competing for it was St. Francis 
Xavier. A soliloquy of Danton on the 
scaffold, written at the age of sixteen, 
shows how early began his fascination 
for the French Revolution. His fondness 
for discussion was cultivated at the St. 
Paul’s school in the Junior Debating 
Club, of which he was chairman, and 
the monthly periodical of the society, 
“The Debater,” contains many essays 
and poems signed “G. K. C.” His first 
contribution to the outside press was a 


socialist poem appearing in The Clarion, 
but a few years later he was busy try- 
ing to puncture the balloon of socialism 
with his sharp-pointed pen. 


HEN ex-President Roosevelt, 
Wa his return from Africa, 

was given a dinner by the 
journalists of London, he was asked 
by the committee on arrangements 
whom he would like to have placed 
by his side to talk with during the 
meal and he promptly chose Chester- 
ton. I was of much the same mind when” 
I went to England, but not being in a 
position to summon him to my side I 
sought him out in his home, Overroads. 
This is a little way out of London near 
the town of Beaconsfield, from which 
Disraeli took his title, uncomfortable 
quarters, I should say, for Chesterton, 
considering his antipathy for Disraeli 
and his race. 

Arriving at Beaconsfield by the tea- 
time train I walked up the hill to where 
I saw a big man sitting on the little 
porch of a little house. He imprest 
me as Sunday imprest Symes. I do not 
mean Billy Sunday, but quite a differ- 
ent personage, the Sunday of “The Man 
Who Was Thursday.” Great men are 
apt to shrink when you get too close 
to them. Mr. Chesterton did not. He was 
too big to fit his environment. The 
house was what we should call a bunga- 
low; I don’t know what they call it in 
England. It was on a little triangular 
lot set with trees half his hight and a 
rustic arbor patiently awaiting vines. 
Afterward I saw in the paper that Mr. 
Chesterton broke a leg on that arbor. I 
suppose he must have tripped over it 
like a croquet wicket. 

Mr. Chesterton has a big head cov- 
ered with curly locks, two of them 
gray. He is gifted with a Taft-like smile 
and talks in a deep-toned, wheezy voice, 
punctuating his remarks with an en- 
gaging chuckle. It is no trouble to inter- 
view him. I never met a man who talked 
more easily or more _ interestingly. 
“There are no uninteresting subjects,” 
he says, “there are only uninterested 
persons.” Start any idea you please as 
unexpectedly as a rabbit from its lair 
and he will after it in a second and 
follow all its turns and windings until 
he runs it down. His mind is as agile 
as a movie actor. Epigrams, paradoxes, 
puns, anecdotes, characterizations, met- 
aphors fell from his lips in such profu- 
sion that I, who knew the market value 
of such verbal gems, felt as nervous 
as a jeweler who sees a lady break her 
necklace. I wanted him to stop while 
I got down on my knees and picked 
them up. But he did not mind wasting 
clever things on me, for there were so 
many more where those came from. 
Besides they were not so completely lost 
as I feared. I recognized some of them 
a few weeks later in his causerie page 
of The Illustrated London News. 


1Published, » 20s. by John Lane Co., New York. 
Republished, 1918, in “Poems” (John Lane Co., 


New York). 
*Published, "1916, by John Lane Co., New York. 
4From “Poems” (John Lane Co., New York). 
’“The Wild Knight” (Dutton & €o., New York). 
*From ‘Tremendous Trifles,” 1909 "(Dodd, M Mead 
& Co., New York). 
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“Thousands of Belgians are being reduced to slavery. All able-bodied men are penned up in trucks and deported to 
unknown destinations” says Cardinal Mercier, Primate of Belgium, in his protest denouncing the deportation of Belgians 
































Underwood £ Underwood 
Halifax will have none of the U-boats. A heavy steel net stretched across the harbor is her answer to the U-58 























Pach Photo News © International Film 
4 Gen. Sir Sam Hughes, Canadian Minister of Militia and De- Under Gen. von Falkenhayn the German offensive in Ru- 
fense since 1912, has resigned because of increasing Cabinet mania has forced its way thru the Wallachia Passes, cut 
disapproval of his work. No new minister has been appointed the Orsova-Craiova Railroad, and taken 19,000 prisoners 
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International Filin 
Pickax and shovel are the . helmet, designed by Leonard 
weapons of the infantry now, eo ES D. Mahon. As the photograph 
and their chief protection is a 6 ae a iil shows, it looks like a sugar- 
helmet. The U. S. army is Pat | ae scoop, and may be a trench-dig- 
considering a sort of super- “ig Ba ger, mess bowl, or wash-basin 


Paul 4 dumpoun 


Paul Thompson 


The British Tommies have not waited for a composite helmet to be invented. Theirs was designed simply as a protection 
from shrapnel; but in the shelter of trenches it has been made to do service as a soup-plate and as a finger-bowl, too 
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A CITY MOTHER 


ss ONGRATULATIONS, Madam 
Mayor!” 
It was a veritable chorus of 
good-will that greeted Mrs. 
Estelle Lawton Lindsey, the lone “city 
mother” among the “city fathers” of 
Los Angeles, when for a day and a 
half she occupied the mayor’s chair 
during his absence at the late Pan- 
ama Exposition. Among her army of 
callers offering congratulations were 
not only her colleagues of the council, 
who had chosen her as mayor pro tem, 
but also many doubting Thomases of 
the old régime who looked cautiously 
in to satisfy themselves that the city 
hall had not collapsed under the shock 
of housing a woman mayor—the first 
ever known in an American city of met- 
ropolitan size. 

To Mrs. Lindsey herself, however, 
these brief mayoral honors were only 
an incident in her busy official routine. 
The signing of a few public documents 
was a lesser responsibility compared 
with her manifold duties as commis- 
sioner of public welfare in the council 
—an office which requires her super- 
vision of the parks, playgrounds, li- 
brary, city planning, art, humane, ani- 
mal and moving picture censorship de- 
partments. 

As for the doubting Thomases and 
other reactionaries who from the first 
have stood around ready to pounce 
upon any act of hers at which 
they might point a finger of rid- 
icule, Mrs. Lindsey has been en- 
tirely too busy making good as 
a commissioner to bother about 
them. Every Wednesday after- 
noon, which is her day for hold- 
ing open house to the public, a 
stream of callers, mostly wom- 
en, passes thru her private office 
at the city hall, each pausing 
to discuss some phase of the 
city’s business. Often she ad- 
dresses their clubs and Parent- 
Teacher Associations, thus 
gaining the loyal support she 
needs in the council chamber 
when she makes a “big drive” 
on behalf of some public wel- 
fare measure. To her genius in 
educating and mobilizing public 
opinion is due much of the ex- 
cellent legislation for which she 
is responsible after a year’s 
service in office. 

One of the hardest battles 
she waged was in support of 
her anti-roller-towel ordinance. 
If it had been an ordinance to 
poison the city water supply, 
the opposition could scarcely 
have been more clamorous. 
Backed by the owners of large 
office buildings, holders of laun- 
dry stock and banks handling 
the business of laundries, to say 
nothing of a section of the press 
representing large money inter- 
ests, they did their best to prove 
the roller towel a_ beneficent, 
not to say cruelly misunder- 
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BY ZOE HARTMAN 








As Commissioner of Public Wel- 
fare in Los Angeles Mrs. Estelle 
Lawton Lindsey supervises play- 
grounds, parks and city planning; 
censors movies, art museum and 
public library; and even under- 
studies the mayor. This sketch of 
her work has some stimulating 
suggestions for women who are 
active in civic affairs or who 
would like to be.—THE EDITOR. 




















stood, institution. The combined cho- 
rus of opposition bitterly bewailed 
the vagaries of women in government 
and the “freak” legislation which 
sprang therefrom. They invoked the aid 
of some confident young lawyers who, 
in the presence of the council, chal- 
lenged the germ theory and dared any- 
one to prove that the roller towel dis- 
seminates disease. 

Councilwoman Lindsey replied to this 
by sending an S. O. S. call to the Los 
Angeles County Medical Association, 
which gave her its enthusiastic back- 
ing, as did the Woman’s Club. She sum- 
moned physicians and oculists before 
the council to testify that the roller 
towel was dangerous to life and espe- 
cially to eyesight. Finally, she brought 
into the council chamber some appar- 
ently clean towels which she spread out 
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MRS. LINDSEY, COUNCILWOMAN 


invitingly before the enemies of the 
ordinance. 

“These innocent-looking towels, gen- 
tlemen,” she said, “have been infected 
with typhoid germs and several viru- 
lent kinds of boils. Step up, gentlemen, 
you who don’t believe in germs, and 
wipe your faces on them!” 

There was almost a riot among the 
gentlemen who “didn’t believe in 
germs” in their efforts to get out of 
the immediate neighborhood of those 
towels.- With the staging of this little 
comedy, the opposition practically col- 
lapsed. 

Conspicuous among Mrs. Lindsey’s 
good works is the $19,000 municipal 
farm, a ten-acre tract beautifully lo- 
cated at the foot of Elysian Park, and 
purchased by the city last July as a 
training school for women misdemean- 
ants from the police court. Here they 
are taught gardening, poultry-farm- 
ing and the like and every chance is 
given them to develop character and 
ability to earn an honest living. The 
plan was adopted largely because of 
pressure from the church and club 
women, who were taught to demand it 
by Mrs. Lindsey herself in her speeches 
and writings prior to her election, dur- 
ing a four years’ journalistic career on 
a Los Angeles daily. Similarly she cre- 
ated public sentiment favoring her Los 
Lomas home for partially self-support- 
ing women who thru ill-health or 
misfortune are unable to earn 
enough for their needs. Another 
institution she has mothered is 
the recently established munici- 
pal home for girls on probation 
from the local courts. She was 
also active in securing the ap- 
pointment of two women depu- 
ties to devote their time to cases 
of offences against women and 
children, one in the office of the 
city prosecutor and the other in 
the office of the district attor- 
ney. So effective is the work of 
these deputies that both city 
prosecutor and district attor- 
ney are wondering how they 
ever worried along without the 
aid of able women. 

Those who prophesy evil for 
women in public office will find 
Mrs. Lindsey’s career thoroly 
disheartening as a horrible ex- 
ample. Contrary to popular 
tradition that “men will never 
accept women in public life,” 
her colleagues of the council, by 
her own testimony have from 
the first treated her as if she 
were “the only sister of eight 
big brothers.” Also contrary to 
popular tradition, she has the 
temerity to live as happily as 
the heroine of a domestic ro- 
mance, in a charming bungalow 
set on a hill, with a view and a 
flower-garden and a library and 
a husband who is proud of her 
public activities. 

Chicago, Illinois 
































LITTLE WINTER TRAVELS 


THE POSSIBILITIES OF VACATION AMERICA IN THE WINTERTIME, FROM THE EXHILARATING 
OUTDOOR SPORTS OF THE NORTH WOODS TO THE COLORFUL CHARM OF THE TROPICS 














AMERICA’S WINTER 
GARDEN 

There is no particular distinction in 
calling a place paradise. The angel with 
the flaming sword who kept people out 
of Eden has been replaced by the pub- 
licity man with a flaming pen inviting 
people into Eden, and Eden has been 
stretched so thin by real estate and rail- 
road litterateurs that it is no wonder 
that you still find, now and then, some- 
body who is skeptical about California. 

But California is like Kipling’s man 
of infinite resource and sagacity. If 
you don’t like one thing about it, there 
is always something else. Take the cli- 
mate, for instance. Southern California 
comes pretty near perfection in its 
beautifully adjusted balance between 
cold and heat. Warm sun, cool breezes; 
warm days, cool nights; a caress in the 
air when there isn’t a tingle. That ought 
to satisfy most people. 

But if it doesn’t, if the climate bores 
you, you can go sightseeing. And sight- 
seers, as everybody knows, are weather- 
proof. You can see quainter, more in- 
trinsically beautiful, more thoroly un- 


familiar historic buildings in Califor- 
nia than almost anywhere else in the 
United States. You can pace the brown 
tiles of mission courtyards generations 
old in years and centuries old in spirit. 
You can soak yourself in the spirit of a 
civilization which lingers in a thousand 
graceful memories and yet is utterly 
foreign to our own. 

But if you loathe relics, and love ho- 
tels, and bathing beaches, and dansants, 
and all that, you have still a riot of op- 
portunity. The bluest water and the 
softest air, the most lavishly beautiful 
garden homes, hotels that have all the 
conveniences and luxuries of the East 
and a setting that is hardly to be 
matched outside of California, are all 
waiting to charm you with a gaiety 
which flourishes indoors and out with 
equal facility. 

But perhaps you don’t want to be 
amused; you just want to see how they 
do things and what sort of people they 
are who cast the deciding ballot for 
Wilson. California is a capital place to 
see how people do things because they 
do so much. It is an adventure in Amer- 


icanism to visit Los Angeles, to talk 
with the boosters of San Diego, to listen 
to merchants and college boys and min- 
isters who are charged with initiative. 
California is reeking with originality 
and push; and you will feel the con- 
tagion if you go there. 

After all, tho, a holiday is a holiday 
and a vacation is—or ought to be—a 
rest. If you want to do nothing but 
vegetate, California is still the place 
for that. If the human mind has ever 
devised a pleasanter place to rest in 
than a California patio we have yet to 
see it. Sunlight and shade, soft colors 
of tile and ’dobe, brilliant patches of 
flowers and greenery, the seclusion of 
the house and the sociability of the gar- 
den, all in one—loaf there and your soul 
will not wait to be invited. 


SAN FRANCISCO. California’s largest 
city. Trips which should be taken are 
those to Mt. Tamalpais and the Muir 
Woods (one day. cost $2.90) to Oakland 
and Berkeley (cost $1). Trip around the 
city ineludes Seal Rocks, Golden Gate 
Purk, Mission Dolores (cost $1). Hotels 
from $1 up, European plan. 


DEL MONTE. An ideal region located 
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THERE—AND YOUR SOUL WILL NOT WAIT TO BE INVITED 
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SKIING—KNEES BENT, ARMS BALANCING, BLOOD RACING, NERVES A-TINGLE 


in a park of 125 acres, having the broad 
Pacific on one side, the Bay of Monterey 
on the other. Interesting on account of the 
old adobe buildings and early missions. 
Plenty of out of door sport. Hotels $4 up 
day, American plan. 

SANTA BARBARA. A charming city 
with a unique setting resembling that of 
Mentone, France. The principal points of 
interest are the Old Mission, the best known 
in the country, the mountain drive and the 
drive to Miramar, which passes thru the 
beautiful residential section. One can play 
golf or tennis or indulge in boating or 
bathing. Hotels $3 up day, American plan. 

LOS ANGELES. The chief attraction of 
the “City of the Angels” lies in its beau- 
tiful homes. Many lovely trips can be 
taken from here, among them: Trip to the 
Beaches (one day), cost $1. To the West 
Coast Beaches and Cities (one day), cost 
$1. Old Mission Trolley Trip (one day), 
cost $1. Trip to Mount Lowe (one day), 
cost $2. Empire Trolley Trip to Riverside 
and Redlands (one day), cost $3.50. 
Hotels $1 up day, European plan. 

SAN DIEGO. Points of interest are 
the Old Mission, seven miles from the city, 
reached by sight-seeing auto; Old Town, 
reached via trolley; La Jolla, reached by 
electric train; Point Loma and Spanish 
lighthouse, reached by sight-seeing auto, 
and the Exposition grounds. Hotels $1 up 
day, European plan. Rate to all points 
the same. Cost from New York $146.30 
round trip, nine months’ ticket. Cost from 
Boston $82.85 one way. Cost from Chicago 
$60.85 one way. 


LAND OF WINTER SPORT 
When “the north wind do blow, and 
we shall have snow,” as the nursery 
rime hath it, it used to be the in- 
evitable fashion to go South. Those who 
could afford it ran away from winter, 
even if it was but for a short while. 
There is a newer fashion, that grows 
more popular year by year. It is to run 
to meet the winter and play with it on 
its own ground. They have long done 
it abroad. We have been a little slow 
to take it up; but once begun, we are 
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likely, as usual, to make a fad of it. 
But it is infinitely more sensible than 
most of our fads. 

Winter in the North Woods and the 
White Mountains is a season of ex- 
hilaration, of health, of joyousness. It 
is cold with good, honest, steady cold 
that braces and invigorates and does 
not chill and make miserable. There is 
continual incitement to activity, for ex- 
ercize keeps you warm better than furs; 
and almost too many kinds of activity 
waiting close at hand. The list is pleas- 
antly long—skating, sleighing, hockey, 
skiing, curling, snowshoeing, coasting, 
skijoring, tobogganing. They are all 
red-blooded sports that stretch the mus- 
cles, speed the blood, and tense the 
nerves. In so doing they relax the mind 
and smooth out the mental knots and 
wrinkles. The best kind of rest is 
change of occupation, when the new oc- 
cupation is not only different, but worth 
while in itself. 

A year ago a writer in The Inde- 
pendent set forth the joys of one of the 
white season’s most characteristic 
sports. He writes of skiing thus: “Doz- 
ens of figures dot the slope below us, 
some sliding swiftly down, more toiling 
slowly up. It does not look so hard; it 
does look fun. We hesitate a moment on 
the brink, try to absorb the counsel of 
a volunteer friend, and take the plunge. 
We start, the motion quickens, down 
we go, knees bent, arms balancing, 
blood racing, nerves a-tingle. What 
sport this is; it’s flying like the birds. 
Why have we never skied before? This 
is the sport for us. Must we ever stop? 

“Ah, now we know. What happened to 
those ski? Well, anyhow, the snow is 
soft; it did not hurt a bit to fall. But 
getting up’s another story. How long 
the things are; how slippery the snow. 


But easy, crafty does it. Now for the 
climb. That’s good, hard work, but the 
prospect of another swoop, once we 
have reached the summit, lightens it. 
Well, here we are again; this time we’ll 
keep the old things parallel, so they 
won’t trip us. All ready? now we're off 
again; that’s splendid. We’ve got it 
now. What speed. What thrilling rush! 
Let’s top that little ridge and turn into 
that little gully there beyond. It’s easy 
now. Why do those others fall; they 
haven’t caught: the knack. There, here’s 
the ridge; now for the other side. Oof! 
Down again! Well, up again, wary and 
slow; we'll get it next time. 

“So goes the sport. Now a little en- 
couragement, now dire disaster. But 
the result is always the same. Have we 
done well this time; it’s so splendid we 
must do it again forthwith. Has ig- 
nominy caught us by the leg? Better 
luck—or better skill—next time; let’s 
up and at it once again. What? Time 
for supper? Impossible. Still we’re 
hungry enough; but tomorrow bright 
and early will find us out again.” 

Now skiing is only a single sport on 
the long list. Lots of others are just as 
good; even better—if you happen to 
like them better. If you have never 
tried a winter sport holiday you have 
something to live for. 


LAKE PLACID, New York. Here one 
ean skate, play hockey, sleigh ride, ski, 
toboggan, and, in fact, enjoy every 
sort of winter sport. Hotels from $2.50 
up day, American plan. Reached from New 
York by rail direct. Cost $15.35, round 
trip excursion. From Boston by rail via 
Albany. Cost $9.62 one way. From Chi- 
eago by rail via Buffalo and Utica. Cost 
$20.55 one way. 

ELIZABETHTOWN, New York. The 
Inn rates are from $3 up day, American 
plan. Skating, sleighing, skiing and 
coasting may be enjoyed. Reached from 
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AIOU will be a subscriber to or buyer of The Countryside 
¥| before the end of 1917 because you are a reader of 
The Independent, and will therefore appreciate what 
The Countryside will become and accomplish. Since 


that is so, why not sit down ‘TODAY and send the Yes Blank attached to this 
page—either with a dollar pinned to it, or without, if more convenient to 


you. 


The December number of The Countryside—the first under the charge of 


The Independent—will appear this week. You will like it when you see it—and 
the other six numbers which your dollar will secure for you will be still more 
interesting. The Christmas Number contains the following features: 


Miss Margaret Woodrow 
Wilson, daughter of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, writes 
about “Using the Schoolhouse,” 
an article describing a popular 
and growing movement in which 
she is keenly interested and very 
active. 


George Madden Martin, the 
creator of Emmy Lou, tells how 
necessary it is to really love the 
country if you are going to live 
in it. 

W. H. Truesdale, president of 
the Lackwanna Railroad, tells 
how he seeks rest from railroad- 
ing in the country. 


Books for Collectors of Old 
and Beautiful Things. A list 
of new and standard books on 
collecting with short comprehen- 
sive descriptions of each. 


The Country Chronicle, by 
Grant Showerman. An extend- 
ed review, with extracts and a 
reproduction of the frontispiece, 
of the book of the month for 
lovers of the real country. 


William Haynes, author of 
Sandhill Sketches, Casco Bay 
Yarns, Scottish and Irish Ter- 
riers, gives some practical sug- 
gestions for keeping your dog 
healthy during the cold weather. 
Mrs. Leslie Hall, who aban- 
doned newspaper work and 
poultry for dogs, contributes a 
page of dog pictures which ex- 
plains why she made the change. 


Rev. Harry Emerson Fosdick, 
of Union Theological Seminary, 
and a widely known “man’s 
preacher,” writes on “The Coun- 
tryside Church.” 


Mary Sargent Potter, daugh- 
ter of Professor Sargent, of the 
Arnold Arboretum, gives a de- 
lightful picture of Holm Lea, 
her childhood home at Brook- 
line, with a hitherto unpub- 
lished portrait of her famous 
father. Her own portrait and 
a picture of Holm Lea in dog- 
— time, accompany the arti- 
cle. 


Charles Dexter Allen, author 
of American Bookplates, Ex 
Libris—Essays of a Collector, 
ete., gives a delightful Talk on 
Textiles, illustrated with photo- 
graphs of unusual, but easily 
obtainable materials, particu- 
larly adapted to home decora- 
tion. 

Arthur Tomalin, former editor 
of The Countryside, gives good 
advice on The Work for De- 
cember in garden, greenhouse 
and poultry yard. There is a 
surprising amount of garden 
work to do in the winter. 


Hudson Maxim, an advocate 


equally of country living and of 
national preparedness, tells why 


he located his laboratory at 
Lake Hopatcong, N. J. 


Joyce Kilmer, associated with 
the N. Y. Times Review of 
Books, author of Summer Love, 
Trees and Other Poems, ex- 
plains why, if you like the city, 
you ought to live in the country. 
Harold Howland, associate 
editor of The Independent and 
formerly contributing editor of 
The Countryside, writes on 
“The Flavor of the Country- 
side’—an interpretation and an 
appreciation that will please 
every country dweller. 


Churchill Ripley, one of the 
best informed experts on rugs 
in the country, writes on “Flow- 
er-Strewn Fields of Persian 
Rugs,” with pictures of half a 
dozen exquisite creations from 
the looms of the Far East. 


Mary H. Northend contributes 
plans and pictures of a charm- 
ing Dutch Colonial house which 
you can build for $8000. 


Jack London, author of The 
Call of the Wild, The Valley of 
the Moon and many other books 
whose names you know well, de- 
scribes the work he is doing on 
his California farm. 


For the Holiday Guestroom 
and Gifts for the House, elec- 
trical and otherwise, two pages 
of pictures and descriptions of 
articles which you can order 
through the Countryside Shop, 
throw a bright light on the 
Christmas gift problem. 


Edna Dean Proctor, author of 
some stirring Civil War poems 
and a frequent contributor to 
The Independent, tells how the 
true country lover finds endless 
sources of cheer, even in the 
mere sun and wind. 


J. Horace McFarland, _presi- 
dent of the American Civic As- 
sociation, presents for the first 
time a picture of a magnificent 
new rose, which has been pro- 
duced by Mr. John Cook and has 
not yet been named, with an 
announcement of two or more 
articles on Better Roses for 
American Rose Lovers. 


George W. Cable, author of 
Old Creole Days, and many 
other southern books, describes 
the charms of life in Northamp- 
ton, Massachusetts, a small 
town which combines the ad- 
vantages of city and country. 


John Chapman Hilder, motor 
editor of The Independent and 
until recently editor of Motor 
Life, makes, in A Twelve-Cylin- 
der Christmas, many new and 
interesting suggestions as to 
Christmas presents for your 
motorist friends. 


Niagara Falls Illuminated 
is the frontispiece. It is one of 
the first published photographs 
of the Falls at night taken since 
the new illuminating plant was 
installed by the City of Niagara 
Falls and the Commissioners of 
the State Reservation. 


Paul Bransom has drawn the 
cover, a gorgeous Color Note 
from the Tropics. 


Kathleen Norris, the author 
of Mother, Saturday’s Child, 
The Heart of Rachel, ete., de- 
scribes her gossipy, neighborly, 
domestie life at Port Washing- 
ton, L. I. 


Stewart Edward White, au- 
thor of The Blazed Trail, The 
Mountains, The Forest, The 
Rediscovered Country, The Gray 
Dawn, etc., writes of his love 
for fresh air and dogs. 


Harriet Sisson Gillespie de- 
scribes A House on the Hudson 
with a Fine Pedigree, Mrs. H. 
H. Oltman’s five-acre estate at 
Palisades, Y., of which 
Aymar Embury II was the ar- 
chitect. There are plans and 
picturesque photographs of the 
house indoors and out. 


Gutzon Borglum, sculptor of 
“The Mares of Diomedes,” the 
Newark Lincoln, the Sheridan 
monument and many _ other 
works, tells how he finds rest 
and inspiration in his country 
home. 


Christmas and Good Hus- 
bandrie, verses from Thomas 
Tusser’s The Hundredth Pointes 
of Good Husbandrie, published 
in 1557, illustrated with wood- 
cut drawings by Herbert Roth. 


F. F. Rockwell, author of Gar- 
dening Indoors and Under 
Glass, The Home ¢ Vegetable 
Garden and numerous other gar- 
dening books, tells about Keep- 
ing Your Christmas Plants, not 
just through the holidays but 
far into the spring. 


Walter Prichard Eaton, one 
of the best known preachers of 


the outdoors, author of The 
Idyl of Twin Fires, The Bird 
House Man, ete., discusses the 
country as the test of a man. 


John Burroughs, the Grand 
Old Man. of the countryside, 
tells of his life at Esopus, and 
why he does not live within city 
walls. 


Norman Harsell, well known 
to Countryside readers, writes 
of Cold Comfort, how to picnic 
in winter—and enjoy it. 


E. I. Farrington, former edi- 
tor of Suburban Life, author of 
The Home Poultry Book, etce., 
asks How Are the Hens? and 
tells you how to keep them 
happy and laying all winter. 


Max Eastman, Editor of The 
Masses, contributes a poem on 
The City, where, he declares, he 
feels himself an alien. 


Josephine Daskam Bacon, 
author of The Imp and the 
Angel, The Madness of Philip 
and any number of other popu- 
lar stories, tells how the diffi- 
culties of country living are 
driving her to desperation. 


Harold D. Eberlein and Ab- 
bott McClure, experts on old 
furniture and joint authors of 
Architecture of Colonial Amer- 
ica and The Practical Book of 
Period Furniture, have written 
an article on Mahogany, treat- 
ing its history, the finishing of 
good pieces and how to care for 
them. This is to be followed by 
similar articles on other woods. 


Herman Hagedorn, writer of 
plays and pageants, author of 
The Heart of Youth, The Mak- 
ers of Madness, warns country 
lovers of the cost of country liv- 
ing under present conditions. 


May Irwin, beloved of theater- 
goers, tells how the faces of her 
blooded cattle lure her away 
from the stage every year. 


E. F. Bigelow, naturalist, 
writer and lecturer, tells how to 
find the key which will open the 
country door. 





YES BLAN 


for THE COUNTRYSIDE 
119 West 40th St., New York 





with January, 1917. 
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for which please forward the Christmas Number of The Countryside, 
with the Christmas Card, and the Six Monthly Issues beginning 
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It is on the 






windows, 


Your Biggest 
Heating Season 
Is Still Ahead 
Of You 


Chamberlin 





Homes Like This Are 
Equipped With 
CHAMBERLIN 


The cold winds and heavy snows hold no ter- 
rors for the man whose home is equipped with 
the Chamberlin Metal Weather Strip. 


Chamberlin proves itself a wonderful saver of 
fuel. Moreover it keeps a home evenly heated, 
and prevents draughts. 
Chamberlin excludes dust, rain and 
outside noises, 
makes easy the operation of your 


ISTUDY, THE PICTURE 


in the little circles, then write for 
detailed description of Chamberlin. 
We'll also give you a list of your 
neighbors who have their homes 

equipped with Chamberlin Metal Weather Strip. 


casement windows, transoms and French win- 
dows, in new or old homes. 

Architects will always approve of Chamberlin, 
“The Standard for 25 Years.” 


Chamberlin Metal Weather Strip Co. 


Main Office : 
119 Dinan Bldg., Detroit, Michigan 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities of 
the United States 


bleakest days of winter that the 


Then in the summer 


and at all times 



















is applied to windows, doors, 











HAM BERLIN 


METAL 
WEATHER S’TRIP 








New York direct, Station Westport. Cost 
$7.81 one way. Reached from Boston via 
Albany. Cost $8.13 one way. From Chi- 
eago via Buffalo and Albany. Cost $22.80 
one way. 

DIXVILLE NOTCH, New Hampshire. 
In the White Mountains, on a plateau 2000 
feet above the sea, commanding a fine view 
of lake and mountains. Winter Inn $3 
up day. Reached from New York via 
Worcester and Portland. Cost $11.20 one 
way. Reached from Boston via Portland. 
Cost $5.66 one way. Reached from Chicago 
via Buffalo, Albany, Boston and Portland. 
Cost $30.76 one way. 

BETHEL, Maine. Located on a beauti- 
ful plateau in the western part of Maine. 
Hotel $3.50 up day, American plan. Real 
sports of winter are here in abundance. 
Reached from New York by rail via Port- 
land. Cost $10.20 one way. From Boston 
by rail via Portland. Cost $4.81 one way. 
From Chicago by rail via Buffalo, Albany, 
Boston and Portland. Cost $27.70 one way. 

WOODSTOCK, Vermont. A _ village 
situated among the Green Hills. Hotel 
$4 up day, American plan. The sloping 
hillsides make a splendid winter pleasure 
ground for coasting and_ skiing. Reached 
from New York via rail direct. Cost $7.06 
one way. From Boston via Springfield. Cost 
$4.05 one way. From Chicago via Buffalo, 
Albany, Springfield. Cost $23.93 one way. 


THE SUNNIEST SOUTH 

“The fountain of youth,” “the land of 
perpetual sunshine,” “the white sands 
of the Florida coast seem like the pear- 
ly gates”—coining new compliments for 
Florida has been an increasingly popu- 
lar pastime since Ponce de Leon invent- 
ed it. In the past it used to be “Winter 
garden of the money gods,” too, but now 
Florida has become the popular play- 
ground for everybody who wishes to 
escape the bleak chill of a Northern 
winter. 

For Florida offers a wide range of 
vacation fun, from the luxury of the 
expensive “hostelries of fashion” (the 
epithet is their own) to camping out 
and really roughing it. The possibilities 
of canoe trips in southern Florida are 
just being discovered: Charles Tenney 
Jackson in “The Fountain of Youth” 
paints a glowing testimonial of the re- 
sults of a vacation spent “paddling of a 
stick of cypress thru the bayous and 











LATSHAW SCHOOL For Backward Children 


This school has discovered original methods of growing mind 
and body and has proven that feeblemindedness is curable. Do 
you want your child to become bright. interesting and happy, witha 
possible future of usefulness? Come and see for yourself. $1200 up. 


ALLEN LATSHAW, Founder, “The Maples,” Berwin, Pa. 
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BUSINESS ENGLISH, 7° b« 2b!¢ to write a business 


letter with your ideas prop- 
erly connected, to have every word the choice word, every 
term one thai cannot be misunderstood—this is a great 
accomplishment, Master-letters from men who have the 
capacity of expressing much in a single sentence are stud- 
ied in this course, Write Emerson Ext, University, Inc., 
Charleston. W. Va. for particulars. 


AHigh School Course 
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The University of Chicago 
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in addition to resident 
work, offers also instruc- 
tion by correspondence. 


For detailed in- 
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swamps.” “We had the memories of 
wondrous dawns, sunsets, nights of 
friendly fires and pipes, days of chance 
and labor, simple faiths and cheery 
greetings; the banal snarl of the cities 
was gone quite out of our brains, some 
callous heaviness from our souls.” 

The people who argue the effect of 
climate upon character would do well 
to consider Florida. For there the 
weather is the principal asset—and 


bo liability. The natives guard its reputa- 
Did You Ever’? tion jealously, but they tell one good 
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story of the “land of perpetual sun- 
shine.” Once upon a time there was a 
freeze in St. Augustine. And an indig- 
nant tourist demanded of the “local 
color,” who sells lucky beans in the town 
square, “Uncle, what makes it so cold?” 
“Huh,” he replied, and his usually 
beaming, shiny black face was ashy 
gray and twisted into a tragic discon- 
tent with the chill, “Hit’s dese Nordern 
people. We ain’t had nothin’ like dis 
ontwel dey began to come down here so 
much. ’Pears like dey brung it in dere 
clo’es.” 
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But it takes one such exception to 
prove the “perpetual sunshine” rule. 
And Florida scenery is even more de- 
lightful to the Northern visitor than 
Florida climate. Two descriptions from 
“Florida Trails” by Winthrop Packard 
suggest its beauty. “Up the St. Johns 
from Jacksonville—the banks are lined 
with verdure green and gray—green 
with the foliage of century-old live- 
oaks and tall long-leaved pines, gray 
with the exquisite festoons and dangling 
draperies of the moss that decorates 
every tree and fairly smothers some of 
them. There is a crinkly grace, an 
elderly virility about it that is most 
engaging. It takes but little effort of 
the imagination to see the red cheeks 
of a myriad disciples of Santa Claus 
peering thru it ready to bring gifts to 
all good children.” 

Palm Beach “upon a ribbon of island 
between the muddy blue of Lake Worth 
and the unbelievable colors of the trans- 
parent sea beyond” has a different 
charm. “Man has set Palm Beach as 
a gem in a jungle which is itself as 
beautiful in its way as the nacre of the 
oyster in which we find the pearl. The 
beauty of the surrounding jungle you 
must learn little by little for it does 
not seek you, rather it withdraws and 
only subtly tempts. Yet when you come 
away you do not know which to love 
most, the gem or its setting. Unlimited 
resources of wealth have brought from 
the ends of the earth tropical trees and 
shrubs and set them in bewildering pro- 
fusion. Wild nature in the setting, the 
landscape gardener in the gem have 
done it all. It prompts you to breathe 
deep and long and look about you with 
proprietary gladness as Adam and Eve 
might could they return for Old Home 
Week and tread again the well-remem- 
bered primrose paths.” 


ST. AUGUSTINE. The slave market, 
old city gates. Fort Marion, narrow streets 
and quaint houses with overhanging bal- 
conies are only a few charms of America’s 
oldest city. Go to Anastasia Beach by 
trolley. Hotels $2.50 up day, American 
plan. Reached from New York direct. Cost 
$53.60, round trip excursion. Steamer from 
New York via Jacksonville. Cost $45.60. 
From Boston via New York add $10.50 to 
above rates. From Chicago, all rail via 
Jacksonville. Cost $27.76 one way. 

ORMOND. One of the most picturesque 
of the East Coast resorts. Situated on a 
peninsula. Fine trails and good roads and 
magnificent links. Hotels $3 to $6 up 
day. Boarding houses $2.50 up day, Ameri- 
can plan. Reached from New York all rail 
direct. Cost $57.70, round trip excursion. 
From New York steamer tnd rail. Cost 
$49.70 round trip excursion. From Boston 
via New York add $10.50 to above rates. 
From Chicago all rail via Jacksonville. 
Cost $29.81 one way. 

DAYTONA and SEABREEZE. Day- 
tona, a bustling, attractive town with a 
large cottage colony. Here one can enjoy 
boating on the Halifax River, hunting, 
fishing. Hotels $3 to $5 up day, American 
plan. Boarding houses $2.50 up day, 
American plan. Seabreeze, with its fine 
bexch, is on the peninsula opposite Day- 
tona connected by bridges. Golf, tennis, 
driving, boating and bathing can all be 
had here. Hotels $3 up day, American plan. 
Reached from New York all rail direct. 
Cost $58, round trip excursion. From New 
York steamer and rail. Cost $50, round trip 
excursion. From Boston via New York add 
$10.50 to above rates. From Chicago all 
rail via Jacksonville. Cost $29.96 one way. 
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Beautiful 
Handkerchiefs 


for Christmas 


Beautiful Handkerchiefs are alwaysan appropriate gift— 
always welcome, always used! They never go to the 


attic. ‘They are not apt to encounter serious differ- 
ences of taste. 


The Linen Store has been for sixty years the great 
American Treasure House of these dainty goods, for 
we carry every known kind of Handkerchiefs from 
every Linen making country. 


In these times when many merchants find difficulty in 
getting good supplies, our satisfactory relations of long 
standing with the best manufacturers of Europe are 
a our favor. We 

ave practically all our 
usual large variety and 
many delightful novel- 
ties. 


Madeira Handkerchiefs— 
the sheer, dainty kind 
with the exquisitely 
hand-embroidered eye- 
lets and scalloped edges, 
50c to $2.00 each. 


Armenian Handkerchiefs 
—the kind with delicate 
Lace made on the Hand- 
kerchief, $1.00 to $2.00 


each. 


Swiss Handkerchiefs—all 
kinds of hand-embroid- 
ery, initials, ornaments, 
etc., 65c to $25.00 each. 


Irish Handkerchiefs—the 
endless practical and 
plain kinds for men, 
women and children, the 
machine Laces and Em- 


broideries and much fine 
handwork as well, 25c, 40c, and 50c each. 


Colored Borders—A large variety of Handkerchiefs 
with colored borders and dainty embroidery effects, 
25c, 50c each, and up. 

All McCutcheon Handkerchiefs come in dainty white boxes with 


the imprint of the McCutcheon spinning wheel, to guarantee that 
they are strictly pure Linen. 








>> a 
Reg. Trade Mark 





Careful attention given to orders by mail. 
Send for special Christmas catalogue 


James McCutcheon & Co. 
Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Streets, New York 
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War Books of Absorbing Interest 








/ 
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AMBULANCE No. 10 


PERSONAL LETTERS FROM THE FRONT 
By LESLIE BUSWELL, of the Field Service of the American Ambulance 


“It has impressed “The reader follows to the “In the crowd of 


me more than any- end these courageous adven- books upon the war, 


tures of mercy, continuously a 
Ise : . this is one of the 
thing else from the absorbed and constantly 


front that I have moved."—Owen Wister, Au- Y°TY few really worth 

seen.” — President thor of “The Pentecost of reading.” — Senator 

Lowell of Harvard. Calamity.” Henry Cabot Lodge. 
Fully illustrated, $1.00 net. 


THEIR SPIRIT FRIENDS OF FRANCE 


Some Impressions of the English and The — ning - — 
French during the Summer Ambulance Described by 
of 1916 lis Members 


“One of the most poignant and 
By ROBERT GRANT beautiful books written about the 
A vivid pen picture of England war.’—New York Times. 
and France in war time; truthful, With more than fifty uncensored 
restrained, and accurately reflecting photographs and drawings by famous 
the poise of both nations. 50 cents Krench artists. $2.00 net. 
net. 


THE FIRST HUNDRED 
WITH THE TURKS IN 
PALESTINE THOUSAND 


By ALEXANDER AARONSOHN (Capt. Ian Hay Beith of the 


Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders, 
“A vivid presentation of a pic- now lecturing in this country.) 
turesque land and peoples in one of For five consecutive months the 
the great crises of history.”—Boston best-selling war book in this country. 
Transcript. Illustrated. $1.25 net. Frontispiece. $1.50 net. 


A VOLUNTEER POILU 


By HENRY SHEAHAN 


An immortal picture of the French poilus written by an American who 
has shared their dangers as well as their recreations, You will understand 
better the soul of war-time France after reading this delightful and graphic 
account of Jean, Jacques, Pierre and their comrades at the front. 

1 tremendous battle picture—a brilliant and daring debut in literary 
realism.”—Boston Transcript. Profusely illustrated. $1.25 net. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY _ new york 





BOSTON 

















KEEPING UP YOUR MOTOR CAR 


What are your motor car problems? Do you wish to know how to get 
more out of your car and keep it running free of trouble, and keep down 
the repair bills? 


Perhaps you would like to consult our Motor Editor. He will gladly lend 
his services, without charge. In writing, you will help by stating the 
make and model of your car. 


The Independent -Harper’s Weekly Motor Service 











ROCKLEDGE, Set in the midst of 
orange groves by the Indian River. Golf, 
tennis, boating bathing and fishing may be 
had here. Hotels $2.50 up day, American 
plan. Reached from New York all rail direct, 
Cost $61.90, round trip excursion. From 
New York steamer and rail. Cost $53.90, 
round trip excursion. From Boston via 
New York add $10.50 to above rates. From 
Chicago all rail via Jacksonville. Cost 
$21.91 one way. 

PALM BEACH. Most famous of winter 
resorts, with every sort of outdoor pleasure. 
Hotels $2.50 to $6 up day, American plan. 
Iteached from New York all rail direct. 
Cost $69.80, round trip excursion, From 
New York steamer and rail. Cost $61.80, 
round trip excursion. From Boston via 
New York add $10.50 to above rates, From 
Chicago all rail via Jacksonville. Cost 
$35.86 one way. 

MIAMI. One of the most beautiful cities 
of the New South, with a perfect climate, 
Hotels $2 to $6 up day, American plan. 
Reached from New York all rail direct. 
Cost $73.40, round trip excursion. From 
New York via steamer and rail. Cost 
$65.40, round trip excursion. From Boston 
vin New York add $10.50 to above rates, 
From Chicago all rail via Jacksonville. 
Cost $37.66 one way. 

TARPON SPRINGS (West Coast). 
This resort is close to the Gulf of Mexico 
and on a navigable salt water river. The 
largest sponge fisheries in the world are 
here. Hotels $2 to $4 up day, American 
plan. Reached from New York all rail 
direct, Cost $62.60, round trip excursion. 
I'rom Boston via New York add $10.50 
to above rate. From Chicago all rail via 
Jacksonville, Cost $27.41 one way. 

ST. PETERSBURG (West Coast). One 
of Florida’s most popular resorts, with an 
ideal climate. Reached from New York all 
rail direct. Cost $62.90, round trip excur- 
sion. From Boston via New York add 
$10.50 to above rate. From Chicago all 
rail via Jacksonville. Cost $27.41 one way. 

BELLAIR (West Coast). A favorite 
resort for the lover of golf, fine driving 
for the motorist. Hotel $6 up day, Ameri- 
ean plan. Reached from New York all rail 
direct. Cost $62.90, round trip excursion. 
I'rom Boston via New York add $10.50 
to above rate. From Chicago all rail via 
Jacksonville. Cost $27.41 one way. 

FORT MYERS (West Coast). The most 
tropical town in Florida, famous for its 
fishing, hunting, = and good _ roads. 
Hotels $2 up day, American plan. Reached 
from New York all rail direct. Cost $68, 
round trip excursion. From Boston via 
New York add $10.50 to above rate, From 
Chicago all rail via Jacksonville. Cost 
$34.96 one way. 


A-SAITLING ON THB SUMMER 
SEAS 


Man has always longed for wings 
for he has envied the birds their power 
of migration from one climate to an- 
other as the seasons change. The steam- 
ship has given him this power and he 
is using it to escape from the Tem- 
perate Zone whenever it becomes in- 
temperate. When the cold winds begin 
to blow and the snow to fall his thoughts 
turn southward as naturally as the 
needle turns toward the pole and if he 
is unrooted he follows his thoughts. 

Europe is closed to the traveler now 
and besides even in peace time a tour 
of the Caribbean is less of an under- 
taking and more of an adventure than 
a tour of Europe. To cross the Atlantic 
brings one into the Old World where 
the hotels, the trains, the people and 
the climate are much the same as at 
home, but to cross the Tropic of Cancer 
brings one into a New World indeed 
where all is strange and wonderful. 
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The things one has heard about and 
read about and dreamt about suddenly 
become real and tangible. At night the 
ship plows thru phosphorescent waves 
and by day the purple jelly-fishes bob 
up like balloons from beneath the hull. 
Flying fishes dash thru the portholes 
ready to be fried and the vessel is 
convoyed by gamboling dolphins and 
piratical sharks. 

There is no time to tire of a scene, 
for every day or two the vessel stops 
at a new port. In course of a single 
winter cruise the tourist may visit half 
a dozen different republics or compare 
the colonial administration of Denmark, 
Holland, France, England and the 
United States. Yet you are not put to 
the trouble of changing trains or hunt- 
ing a new hotel. You are in a traveling 
home, sleeping in your own bed with 
your own things about you, with the 
privilege of exploring a new land any 
time with a picked party of friends, 
afoot or on horseback, by carriage or 
automobile. 

There is infinite variety in these 
Caribbean countries. Some are moun- 
tainous; some are flat. Some are forest- 
ed; some are sandy. A tropical land is 
an outdoor hothouse and a live grocery 
store. Ungrated coconuts hang from the 
palm trees and at the glint of a coin a 
chocolate-colored acrobat will shin up 
the trunk and bring down one for you 
to drink. Here nutmegs grow unground 
each wrapt in a coat of mace. Here 
vanilla comes in beans not bottles and 
cocoa in pods instead of cans. You may 
reach up and pick a lime, reach down 
and pluck a pineapple, reach out and 
cut a sugar cane and mix in your own 
collapsible cup a fruit punch seasoned 
to suit your taste. And if you tire of 
exotics you may drop into the Carnegie 
library and read your home magazines. 

It is the land of romance. As the ship 
is anchored in the harbor you may sit 
in your deck chair and read Masefield’s 
“On the Spanish Main,” Kingsley’s “At 
Last,” Froude’s “British in the West 
Indies” or Exquemelin’s “Bucaniers of 
America’’; then raising your eyes from 
the book you may look at the scenes 
you have been reading about. If it is 
St. Thomas, you may see the tower re- 
puted to belong to Bluebeard, the great- 
est lady-killer on record. If it is King- 
ston harbor you may see where the 
troops sent out by Cromwell in 1655 
conquered the island for England. 

It is the land of opportunity. Ameri- 
can capital and American enterprise are 
penetrating the American tropics and 
bringing to them peace and prosperity. 
The Danish Islands are being bargained 








for. American cities are being built | 
upon the Panama Canal Zone. Nicara- | 


gua has given us an option on another 
canal route. The finances of Haiti and 
Santo Domingo are safeguarded by the 
United States. The Central American 
coast is supplying our breakfast tables 
with fruits. Enough bananas are 
brought to the United States every 
year to give each man, woman and 
child sixty-five a year. If the reader 
has failed to get his sixty-five let him 
call at the corner grocery or better still 














We are Becoming Conversational 


NOBODIES ! 


“—why, do you realize that we seldom have anything to talk about, nowadays, except the 


children or the housework or the bills?” 


“ITknowit. When people come in I’m really ashamed. 
talk—but we haven't any ‘large’ talk. We must brush up. We must do some good reading.” 
“Yes—but what shall we read? It sounds like a funny question, with all the world of 
literature there is to choose from. ButI must confess I don’t know where to begin, or 


what to read, or how to choose.” 
“That's just it. 


know we would. 


“You are right! Oh, if someone would tell us each day, in just a few minutes, even 
And right here 


The Mentor Association 


one thing we really ought to know— 


comes into your lives. The Mentor Associa- 
tion has 70,000 members who, like you, are 
really interested in worth-while things, 
who have found that such things must be 
a part of every well-rounded existence, 
and who realize that they haven't the time 
or the special training to dig deep into all 
subjects. 

Twice a month, the first and the fifteenth, 
they receive “The Mentor.” Each time a 
special topic is discussed with absorbing 
interest by an authority who is also a 

ifted writer. And with each issue of ‘‘The 

entor” are six gravures or color pictures 
reproduced on heavy paper which, added 
to the illustrations throughout the text, 
and the text itself, leave with youa graphic 
and vivid recollection of the subject. 


For Instance 


“The Mentor” of August 1 contained 
an unusually interesting and human article 
on Argentina by E. H. Newman, lecturer 
and traveler. 

On August 15 ‘‘The Mentor” took to all 
members a discussion of Game Animals of 
America by that student of animal life, 
W. T. Hornaday, Director New York Zo- 
ological Park, 

The September 1 issue was devoted to 
the life and the art of Raphael, told by Pro- 
fessor John C. Van Dyke, Rutgers College. 

Hamilton W. Mabie wrote of Walter Scott 
in “‘The Mentor”’ of September 15. 

“The Yosemite Valley” was the subject 
of a discourse by Dwight L. Elmendorf in 
“The Mentor” of October 2, and you can 
well imagine the beauty of the accompany- 
ing pictures in color. 

These are examples. The texts, from 
time to time, reach into the realms of Fine 
Art, Travel, History, Biography, Literature, 
Music, Domestic rt, Nature and Popular 
Science. Each is lavishly illustrated in 
addition to the separate gravures or color 
pictures. 

But ‘The Mentor” itself is only part of 
what The Mentor Association means to you. 


What Membership Brings 


Briefly, membership in The Mentor As- 
sociation gives you these five things: 
First, 24 issues of ‘‘The Mentor,” bringing 

a beautifully printed and _ illustrated 

story every two weeks, all about one 

subject, written by a leading authority 
upon that subject—300 pages during the 
year. 
Second. 600 beautiful illustrations, distrib- 
uted during the year through the text 
of the 24issues of ‘‘The Mentor.” 





We are both really interested in worth-while things — art, travel, 
history, literature, music, nature—but if we were to delve into all those things we'd just 
get into a maze, and we’d never get anywhere, and pretty soon we'd give it up. You 








I have never cared for small 








Third. 144 gravure or color pictures, repro- 
duced on heavy paper, all peony for 
framing, in deep, rich tones that bring 
out all the beauty of the originals. 
On the back of each picture is a crisp 
five-minute description of the subject 
that is portrayed. 

Fourth. Answers to any questions on art, 
travel, literature, history, nature or 
architecture; each answer by an 
aut . 

Fifth. Authoritative Club Programs. Any 
program you may want for a club, a 
reading circle, a literary afternoon or 
evening—each made for you by an 
expert. 


How to Join 


The Mentor Association wants among 
its members only those people who love 
the finer things of life—who are interested 
in music, nature, art or travel—who have 
a real desire for self-improvement and 
broadening. If you are one of these people 
(and we believe you are, if you have read 
thus far), we cordially invite you to our 
membe rship. 

But, first—you must be convinced. So 
we make this offer. Write yourname and 
address on the coupon below; tear it off 
and mail it to us. Send no money; you 
will receive a copy of “The Mentor.” If 
you like it, and want to join The Mentor 
Association, send $1 on receipt of a bill 
from us, and $1 each month for but two 
months thereafter, until a total of only $3 

* has been paid. 

A membership in The Mentor Associa- 
tion is yours for, but $3 a year; 12% cents 
for each issue of “The Mentor.” 

You are placed under no obligation by 
signing the coupon. This isaspecial offer. 
Don’t let it pass. Tear out the coupon now, 
while it’s on your mind. 











Indpt., 11-27-16 
THE MENTOR ASSOCIATION 
52 E. 19th St., New York, N. Y. 


Please send me one issue of “The Mentor.” 
If, after reading it, I decide to become a mem- 
ber of The Mentor Association, with all privi- 
leges as advertised, I will send you $1 on 
receipt of bill and $1 ‘amonth thereafter until 
$3 has been paid. 
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| This Year’s Book for Xmas Giving 
RMANG ed Real Western Novel 
x A Story of Manhood . 
aa Harold Bell Wright’s 
| ? a ae Best Novel Yet Written 
eA ats i W 675,000 
| won : HEN |atready Sota 
| "| AMANSAMAN | 
Cloth $1.35 Leather $1.85 okie 
Best Sling Novel Illustrations Me Suncie by = Author ye wes he an 


WHEN A MAN’S A MAN is a story, true, of the real heart of the life of the 
unfenced land of ranch and range of Northern Arizona. 

A Girl Graduate Says, ‘‘WHEN A Man’s A Man’? is so clean, so wholesome, so 
uplifting that it impels me to shout from the house-tops to every young man 
and every young woman in the land. and implore them to read this wonderful 
story of manhood, It just thrills with interest. It strikes the responsive chord 
of your heart’s purest and best wishes and desires. 

The New York Times: There is much of the vigorous outdoor life of the Southwest 
in the story, and Mr. Wright writes of it with knowledge and with graphic truth. 
Messenger of the Sacred Heart: Through it runs a pretty love story that has 
the charm of being sweet and clean. 

The Continent, Chicago: Harold Bell Wright knows you and me, our tempta- 
tions, our sins, our struggles, our hopes of triumph over ourselves and also the 
certainty of our triumph, if we go straight after the task and with the proper 
leading, stick at it until victory comes. He writes of life as it is lived and of 
you and me as we live it. * * The novel is an inspiration, 


Harold Bell Wright's Books Are Sold Everywhere 


Also Recently Published—Popular Edition of 1,000,000 Copies 
Now nt's0 Costs L he Eyes of the World TiztBretc ali Records at $1.55 
Other Novels by the Same Author 


That Printer of Udell’s—The Shepherd of the Hills—The Calling of Dan Matthews 
—The Winning of Barbara Worth—Their Yesterdays 


Mr. Wright’s Allegory of Life Cloth 50 Cents 


tAltany geatievitive” 1 He Uncrowned King tester $1.00 


Bocks ofall Publishers FY REE 


We catalog and sell by mail, at a big saving to you, 
over 25,000 books of other publishers. We supply 


catalog today. A post card will bring it. 




















the largest number of public, private and school 
| libraries and individuals with all their books. Our service is quick and satisfying. Write for 





Bronze Memorial Tablets 
JNO. WILLIAMS, Inc., Bronze Foundry, 550 W. 
27th St., N. Y. Write for illustrated booklet. Free. 








What 15c 
Nation’s Capita 


coin will bring you the Pathfinder for 13 weeks on trial. The 
Pathfinder is an illustrated weekly, published at the Nation's 
center, for the Nation ;a paper that prints all the news of the world 
and tells the truth and only the truth; nowin its 23d year. This 
paper fills the bill without emptying the purse; it costs but $1a 
year. If you want to keep ate | 

world, at the least expense of time or money, this is your means. 
If you wanta paper in your home which is sincere, reliable, en- 
tertaining, wholesome, the Pathfinder is yours. 
appreciate a paper which puts everything clearly, fairly, briefly— 
hereitis atlast. Send only 2Seto show that you mightlike such 
@ paper, and we will send it on probation 13 weeks, ThelSc 
does not repay _us, but we are glad to investin New Friends. 
Address The Pathfinder, Box 38, Washington, D. C. 


WILL 
BRING 


You "Tre 


The little matter of 
15¢ in stamps or 


on whatis going on inthe 


If you would 





















HEALTH—LOOKS—COMFORT 


their functions in a normal, healthful way. 
Easy to adjust—a great comfort to the wearer. 
For men, women and children. 

Write for descriptive folder or send $2 for 
the belt on money-back guarantee. 
ing, send NORMAL measure of your-waist, 


The WeilHealth BeltCo. 





Wear this scientifically constructed health 
belt, endorsed by physicians and surgeons. A 
light but durable support forthe abdomen which 
greatly relieves the strain on the abdominal 
muscles. Recommended for obesity, lumbago, 
constipation, spinal deformities, floating kidney 
and all weaknesses in the abdominal region. 


THE “WONDER ,..., 
HEALTH BELT 


Releases the tension on the in- 
ternal ligaments and causes the 
internal organs to resume their 
proper positions and perform 
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In order- 
109 Hill St. 2 West 47th Street 

New Haven, Conn. 
Write for and full particulars. 








MARBLE, STONE and WOOD 
MANTELS 


Wm. H. Jackson Company 
New York City 











take a steamer headed south and pick 
a bunch for himself. 


NASSAU, Bahama Islands. This is the 
capital of the islands, noted for its 
equable climate, and is a_ place of 
unique charm. Fishing, golf, tennis, polo 
are among the many amusements. Surf 
bathing is perfect, for the water is never 
too cold nor the wind too raw. Then, too, 
there are the Sea Gardens, the famous 
Queens Staircase and Forts Charlotte, 
Montague and Fincastle. Hotels $3 up 
day, American plan. Reached from New 
York steamer direct. Cost $40 one way. 
From Boston add $10.50 to round trip ex- 
cursion, $5.25 one way to above rates. From 
Chicago via New York add $21 to above 
rate. 

JAMAICA, Kingston. An interesting 
city with wide, shaded streets, where the 
natives, East Indians, Chinese and Syrians 
strolling about form attractive pictures. 
Specially interesting are the Museum, Vic- 
toria Market, Hope Gardens (reached by 
trolley) and the trip to Constant Spring 
at the foot of Blue Mountain six miles dis- 
tant. Hotels $2.50 to $5 up day. 

PORT ANTONIO. The town is quaint 
and the drives interesting. Among the most 
charming of these drives is the one to Blue 
Hole and to Moore Town. The “Rafting 
Trip” down the beautiful Rio Grande must 
not be omitted. Hotels $2.50 to $5 up day, 
American plan. Reached from Kingston by 
rail, the cost being $3 each way. Jamaica 
is reached from New York via steamer 
direct. Cost $60 one way. From Boston via 
New York add $5.25 one way to above 
rate. From Chicago via New York add $21 
vue way to above rate. 

HAVANA, Cuba. A city full of historic 
interest and charm, where there are many 
places to visit, the most noted being the 
Governor-General’s Palace, the Tomb. of 
Columbus, Atares Castle, the Cathedral. 
Hotels $2 up, European plan; $5 up, 
American plan. Reached from New York 
via rail and steamer. Cost $87.80, round 
trip excursion. Reached from New York 
via steamer. Cost $40 up one way. Reached 
from Boston via New York $10.50 addi- 
tional round trip excursion. Reached from 
Chicago via New York $21 one way to 
above rates. Reached from Chicago via 
Jacksonville rail and steamer. Cost $56.61 
one way. 

PANAMA, Colon. A_ typical Latin- 
American city with a perfect climate. 
Hotels $3 to $5 up day, American plan. 

PANAMA CITY. Most ancient town on 
the American Continent. Its narrow, 
crooked streets, old government buildings, 
President’s Palace, National Theater, an- 
cient churches and shops are well worth 
visiting. There are many interesting 
drives, the most famous one that to 
Olid Panama City, Ancon Hill and Balboa. 
Hotels $3 to $5 up day, American plan. 
Cost from Colon by train $3 each way, via 
steamer thru Canal $6 each way. Colon is 
reached from New York direct via steamer. 
Cost $85 one way. From Boston via New 
York add $5.25 to above rate. From Chi- 
cago via New York add $21 to above rate. 
From Chicago via New Orleans. Cost 
$88.65 one way. 


THE GOLFING TRAIL 

Nowadays efficiency’s the thing. And 
idle tools are not efficient. Which may— 
or may not—be the reason why most 
golfers are refusing to continue the old- 
fashioned custom of storing away their 
clubs and golf togs when winter comes 
on, but are following the game south 
to fresh greens and bunkers new. 

Pinehurst is perhaps the leading win- 
ter links. Most Southern resorts have 
put golf in their list of attractions now, 
but Pinehurst was the first to “play it 
up.” For the coming season of 1916- 
1917 twelve tournaments are scheduled 
there between November and April— 
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and one Consolation Tournament, the 
most popular midwinter event. But spe- 
cific information as to where and when 
to play golf is easily available. The 
notes at the end of this article suggest 
half a dozen of the most popular winter 
Golf Clubs and tell you how to get there. 

As for urging a golfer to play golf— 
why waste paper? Any one who plays at 
all has a fixed ambition to play more, 
and better. As Harry Vardon explains 
it in his story of “The Complete 
Golfer”: “I have sometimes heard good 
golfers sigh regretfully after holing out 
on the eighteenth green, that in the 
best of circumstances as to health and 
duration of life they cannot hope for 
more than another twenty, thirty or 
forty years of golf; and they are then 
very likely inclined to be a little bitter 
about the good years of their youth 
that they may have wasted at some 
other less fascinating sport.” The moral 
of those misspent years is obvious. 
Don’t waste this winter! 


AIKEN, South Carolina. A quaint south- 
ern town set in the pine belt. Hotels $4 
up day, American plan. Boarding houses 
$2.50 up day, American plan. Reached 
from New York via rail direct. Cost $38.40 
round trip excursion. Or via steamer and 
rail via Charleston. Cost $36.75 round trip 
excursion. Reached from Boston via New 
York. Additional cost $10.50 round trip ex- 
cursion. Cost, all rail from Chicago, $22.55 
one way. 

AUGUSTA, Georgia. Fine golf links. 
Hotels $2.50 to $5 per day, American plan. 
Reached from New York via rail direct. 
Cost $39.30, round trip excursion. Steamer 
and rail via Charleston. Cost $36.75, round 
trip excursion. From Boston, via New 
York, $10.50 additional. Cost, all rail from 
Chicago, $22.24 one way. 

ASHEVILLE, North Carolina. An all- 
the-year-round resort commanding a splen- 
did view of the surrounding mountains. 
Hotels from $2.50 to $7 per day, American 
plan. Reached from New York via rail 
direct. Cost $31.50 round trip excursion. 
From Boston, via New York, $10.50 addi- 
tional, Cost, all rail from Chicago, $17.05 
one way. 

CAMDEN, South Carolina. An ideal re- 
sort with its fine climate, old gardens and 
historic associations. Hotels $4 up day. 
Boarding houses $2.50 up day, American 
plan. Reached from New York via rail 
direct. Cost $33.80 round trip excursion. 
From Boston, via New York, $10.50 addi- 
tional. From New York, steamer and rail 
via Charleston. Cost $38 round trip excur- 
sion. Cost, all rail from Chicago, $22.05 
one way. 

PINEHURST, North Carolina. Golf is 
the chief attraction. Hotels from $2.50 to 
$5 up day, American plan. Reached from 
New York via rail direct. Cost $28.60 
round trip excursion. From Boston via 
New York the cost is $10.50 additional. 
Cost, all rail from Chicago, $21.89 one way. 

SUMMERVILLE, South Carolina. Fa- 
mous for its golf, its tea gardens and its 
beautiful drives. Hotels $3 up day, Ameri- 
can plan. Boarding houses $2.50 up day, 
American plan. Reached from New York 
via rail lines. Cost $37, round trip excur- 
sion. Steamer and rail via Charleston. Cost 
$34.10, round trip excursion. From Boston 
via New York the rate is $10.50 additional. 
Cost, all rail from Chicago, $23.80 one way. 








A careful diagnosis of the war babies of 
Wall Street discloses the sad fact that 
many are undoubted victims of infantile 
paralysis—New York World. 


Now that a hurricane has leveled part 
of the Danish West Indies, Denmark ought 
to offer them as a bargain—slightly dam- 


aged—at $24,999,999.98. — Philadelphia 
North American. 





Which! 


Churchianity or Christianity? 


in a gigantic war of extermination. 
Is the Church to Blame? 
The Rulers of Europe are Christians 
The Armies are Composed of Christians 
Have they the Christ-Spirit? 


name, one of its ordained ministers sharply indicts it. 


Christianity-the-system 


Christ” is interpreted from an entirely new standpoint. 


personality. 


YOU need these books. They may 
change your entire outlook on life. 
They were written for the thinker, for DODGE PUBLISHING CO., 
the man who has been groping in the a1 
dark, for those that have doubts. They 
breathe hope, courage, inspiration. 
Each one has a message. 


At Booksellers—$1.50 Net 


(_]‘*A New Philosophy of Life’’ 
|_|**The Life of Reality” 
{_]|**The Culture of Personality” 





From thousands of pulpits ministers of the Christian Church 
soon will preach upon the birth of Christ and His message to the 
world. Another Christmas will pass with millions of men engaged 


While the organized Church acclaims Christ and glorifies His 


At this, the very crisis of its existence, will it emerge triumph- 
ant, revivified, or heedless of the times, be forever crushed ? 


In four notable books John Herman Randall discusses: 


(1) “Humanity at the Crossroads.” “The wide gulf that separates 
from the pure spiritual and universal 
religious movement that Jesus inaugurated,” and asks “Shall the real 
religion of Jesus Christ seriously and honestly be put into practice?” 


(2) “A New Philosophy of Life.” A review of the various New 
Thought movements and the reasons for their growth. The author asserts 
they no longer can be met with wholesale condemnation or ridicule. 


(3) “The Life of Reality.” What it means and from whence it springs. 
Religion and Science are found to be in accord. The “second coming of 


(4) “The Culture of Personality.” A remarkably interesting and under- 
standable consideration of character-building through the development of 


THIS COUPON WILL BRING THEM 


East Twenty-third St., N. Y. 
Send me the Randall books checked below: 
(_]**Humanity at the Cross-Roads” 


ee ee 


DR aa vin chcenenae nada ae wes 
Company <a e Ru aaaeE 
N ew York SN iies ceceke dense ced aaenenes 


Remit by Check, Post Office or Express Money Order 


$1.50 net 
$1.50 net 
$1.50 net 
$1.50 net 














“Headaches—How Prevented” 


Whatis more exhausting than headache? Yet—a headache is “only a symptom.” It is in 
the conditions back of headaches—the conditions by which headaches are caused that the 
real danger lies. High blood pressure auto-intoxication, eye-strain and worse disorders cause 
headaches. To be rid of headaches, you must gei at their cause. How to do this is 
explained in a new book, ‘Headaches and How to Prevent Them’’—by Dr. W. H. 
Riley, a Neurolo gist who has had years of experience in treating all kinds of 
cases involving headaches, You may get relief by following the teachings of 
Dr. Riley’s book, Nodrugs. Only natural means—diet, exercise, 
restand sleep. Wesend this book for your FREE ex- 
amination. All you do is ask for it. (See the coupon.) 
If not satisfied with the book, return it at our ex- 
pense, Your examination costs you not a penny. 
If you keep the book you remit only $1.25, Not 
alarge book but—worth its weight in gold 
to the headache sufferer. 


Send No Money—Use the Coupon 






















311 Main St., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Send me ‘*The Headache Book.”” I will re- 


(Write your name and address in the margin.) 





GOOD _ HEALTH PUBLISHING CO. 


turn it in five days or send you $1.25, 
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Gifom 


More and more sunny 
Southern California 
is attracting those 
who want a winter 
home * * + e ¢ 


It's nice to have your 
own bungalow or villa 
at Pasadena « San 
Diego + Santa Bar- 


bara or elsewhere . 


It's pleasant to come 
back again year after 
year to “home-sweet- 
home along palm- 
bordered avenues ¢ « 


That's the supreme test 
of any resort country 


Four daily California trains, in- 
cluding California Limited; also 
Santa Fe de-Luxe, weekly in winter. 
Enroute visit Petrified Forest the 
Grand Canyon of Arizona # and 
Castle Hot Springs ¢ @ Hawaii 
afterwards ¢ Fred Harvey Meals 


Booklets of trip and trains on request 


W.J.Black,Pass. TrafficMgr.,A.T.&S.F.Ry. 


1080 Railway Exchange Chicago 














The New 
Books 


THE CITY CHURCH 

Bishop Frederick DeLand Leete’s 
experience as a pastor in five different 
city parishes, his virile mind and broad 
conception of religious need and service, 
fit him to write a suggestive book on 
The Church in the City. He discusses 
the strategic position of the city church 
in the present phase of civilization’s 
progress. The downtown church and the 
various problems with which such an 
institution is faced are earnestly treat- 
ed. There are wise chapters on the op- 
portunity and service of the metropoli- 
tan pastor, the responsibilities of lay- 
men, and the attempts to secure church 
endowment. The bishop is firmly con- 





























is Nassau-Bahamas, 2 Sager A 
foreign colony, a ly rich 
in the romantic strangeness 
and astounding color of the 
Tropics. 

From Deventer, to April the 
climate is that of June, while 
but a short distance away, cities 
x in the United States are being 
v racked unceasingly by storm. 

Wouldn’t a month or two in 
Nassau with its marvelous surf 
bathing, big game fishing, ten- 
nis and golf—be a holiday to 
remember? 

Wouldn’’ you come home 
wonderfully “‘fit’’? 

Write today for “Nassau- 
Bahamas” and Hotel, Boarding 
House and Furnished Villa 
Register. The time to go is 
this winter, and the time to 
plan is NOW. 


Bahamas Government 
Agent 


450 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 







vinced that the trend toward institu-|#© 7 


tionalism is in the interests of the 
larger mission of the church. He ad- 
vises advertising of a judicious charac- 
ter, and holds that the central church 
has a large debt of responsibility to 
suburban efforts as well as to a clean, 
prosperous, and wholesome city life. 


The Church in the City, by Frederick DeLand 
Leete. The Abingdon Press. $1. 


THE LION’S SHARE OF LIFE 

Mr. Arnold Bennett has a curious 
taste in heroines; they are always out 
of the ordinary, but not always agree- 
able; sometimes, as in the case of Hilda 
Lessways, positively repellant. In The 
Lion’s Share the heroine, Audrey Moze, 
has an insatiable appetite for adven- 
ture: “I want—I want all the sensa- 
tions there are and I want to be every- 
thing. And I can be.” Young, rich, 
lovely Audrey longs for greater free- 
dom than is accorded to young girls, 
hence she dons the weeds and wedding 
ring of a widow, and goes from quiet 
Essex to most unquiet Paris. Her career 
as a suffraget in England is full of 
amusing episodes; her veiled identity 
constantly gets her into trouble; detec- 
tives follow her; she becomes an “an- 
gel” to a temperamental musical 
genius; she tries Art in Paris; suf- 
fragism in London; an idly luxurious 
existence on a yacht, yet she is never 
satisfied with experience, she attempts 
the impossible, eating her cake and 
keeping it too, and never loses her 
charm of ingenuous egoism. Her friend 
and companion, Miss Ingate, is one of 
the most delightful, whimsical and lov- 
able of women: old enough not to ask 
too much of life, young enough to be 
sympathetic with Audrey’s ambitions. 
She is a foreordained spinster, but no 
man-hater. Audrey asks Miss Ingate: 

“Were you ever engaged?” 

“Me? Oh, no!” answered Miss Ingate 
with tranquillity. “I’m vehy interested in 
them. Oh, vehy! Oh, vehy! And [I like 
talking to them. But anything more than 
that gets on my nerves. My eldest sister 











PLPLLLOLS 


Ideal 
Winter Travel 


} Between Chicago and 
Omaha, and between Chicago 
and St. Paul-Minneapolis. 


In the winter, even | 
more than at other times, we all 
appreciateluxurious,comfortably- 3 
heated spacious cars, provided , 
with every modern convenience. 


Tofind thesecomforts 3 
at their best you shouldtravelon ¢ 
§ theChicago&NorthWesternLine. ¢ 


3 And atits palatial pas- 
>  senger terminal at Chicago is 
every appointment of a luxurious 
metropolitan hotel but a place 
to sleep—all free for your ac- 
commodation. 





; RAILWAY DE LUXE 


4 Between Chicago and Omaha, and  $ 
— Chicago and St. Paul-Minne- : 


NW4493 7 


SECURED OR FEE RETURNED. 
oh Actual search free. Send sketch or 
model. = oage, 1916 Edition Pat- 


ent Book 


George P. Kimmel, 228 Barrister Bldg. Washington, D. C. 
TER CE MEN ER ATR CS SS = tn 














| joven wl sname for free 
book—**Care of the Hair.’ 
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was the one. Oh! She was the one. She 
refused eleven men and when she was going 
to be married she made me embroider the 
monograms of all of them on the skirt of 
her wedding-dress. She made me and I had 
te do it. I sat up all night before the wed- 
ding to finish them.” 
“And what did the bridegroom say about 
Mr” 

“The bridegroom didn’t say anything 
abeut it because he didn’t know. Nobody 
kuew except Arabella and me. She just 
wanted to feel that the monograms were 
on her dress, that was all.” 

“How strange!” 

“Yes, it was. But this is a vehy strange 
part of the world.” 

The reader of The Lion’s Share quite 
agrees with that verdict upon Essex. 


The Lion’s Share. By Arnold Bennett. George 
H. Doran Co, $1.50, 


DRIFTING 

Hesitations is a fitting title for the 
policy of hopeful drift, which, Morton 
Fullerton charges, led some of the 
European governments into the war, 
and has, for the most part, character- 
ized the attitude of the American ad- 
ministration. In a discussion of the 
Monroe Doctrine Mr. Fullerton main- 
tains that what was originally a com- 
pact between the United States and 
Great Britain to uphold democracy on 
this continent, has been perforce, in 
the march of events, expanded to em- 
brace a world policy. A position of 
isolation being no longer possible for 
the United States, it was a solemn 
duty for this country to protest the 
German invasion of Belgium as an at- 
tack upon the universal principles of 
democracy, to which the United States 
had further set her seal at The Hague 
Conference. 

He points to the immense ignorance 
of the nation at large concerning for- 
eign affairs, and the bewilderment in 
which it found itself from the lack of 
decisive leadership. This policy of hesi- 
tation, he holds, has brought us to the 
verge of war more than once, and the 
failure to grapple vigorously with 
internal treason has caused European 
governments to doubt if we be capable 
of a united nationality. 


Hesitations, by W. M. Fullerton. Doubleday, 
Page & Co. $1.25. 


A NEW HISTORY OF FRANCE 


In the light of the Great War, 
France has assumed a new importance 
in the world. Many erroneous notions 
of French life—well known to be erron- 
eous by the initiated—have been dis- 
pelled from the popular mind. A deeper 
interest is being aroused in those thriv- 
ing cities, ancient villages and sunny 
fields of Picardy and Champagne which 
have been so ruthlessly desolated by 
bombs and mines and shells. This violat- 
ed home of industry and culture con- 
tains the memory of a hundred battles 
and sieges which centuries ago were in- 
cident to the development of French 
civilization, enlightenment and freedom. 

Up to the present there has been no 
complete and reliable history of France 
easily accessible to English readers. 
Tho there are the shorter manuals, such 
as Duruy’s and monographs covering 
single periods, the great composite work 
edited by M. Lavisse is still untrans- 
lated. Now we are to have this defect 





See Uncle Sam’s Great 
Army on Your Way to 


» California 


El Paso—the greatest concen- 
tration point for American troops 
since the civil war— and many 
other important army head- 
quarters lie on the route of the 


“Golden State Limited 
“Californian” 


You will see our soldiers— you 
will thrill with the sense of our 
power—you will have the most 
interesting journey of a life time 
and at the end lies California—the 
land of eternal summer. 


Less than three days—Chicago 
— St. Louis to Los Angeles— no 
extra fare. 


Tickets permit ten day stop- 
over at El Paso. 


Automatic Block Signals 
Finest Modern All-Steel Equipment 
Superior Dining Car Service 


Tickets, reservations, information, literature 
at any Rock Island Travel Bureau, or address 


L. M. ALLEN, Passenger Traffic Manager 
ROCK ISLAND LINES 
Room 726, La Salle Station, Chicago 



















and 





PINE TREE INN 


LAKEHURST, N. J. 
**In the Heart of the Pines’’ 
An unusually comfortable hotel for autumn 
and winter, Avsert A. LeRoy, Prop. 





THE IDEAL WINTER RESORT 


any tn So BERMUDA 
PRINCESS HOTEL 


Opens December 11th. Best location and equipment on 
the islands. Modern service throughout. Grill room, tiled 
swimming pool, our own fleet of yachts; superb drives, 
saddle riding, golf, tennis, sea bathing. 48 hours from 
New York. S. S. Passage of Quebec 8. 8S. Co., 32 
Broadway, N. Y. 


HOWE & TWOROGER, Megrs., Hamilton, Bermuda. 





FLORIDA 


“BY SEA” 
(Calling at Savannah) 
One Way FROM Round Trip 
$27.00 - BOSTON - - - - $45.00 
$24.40 ~ NEW YORK - ~ - $43.30 
$22.40 - PHILADELPHIA - $39.00 
$20.00 - BALTIMORE - - $35.00 


Including meals and stateroom berth. Finesteamers. Low 
fares. Bestservice. Automobiles carried. Wireless. 


Send for particulars 
Merchants and Miners Trans. Co. 
W. P. Turner, G. P.A. Baltimore, Md. 
Consult any ticket or tourist agent. 

















CUBA.A WINTER PARADISE 


Title of a beautifully illustrated 64 page booklet telling you all about 


the enchanting island of Cuba sent on receipt of 3 cents postage. 


UNITED RAILWAYS OF HAVANA 


Frank Roberts, G. P. A. 


Suite 1119 


42 Broadway, New York 
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To California 
and Hawaii 


PECIAL Tours leave Chicago every 
Saturday evening during the Fall 
and Winter, via Chicago, Union 

Pacific & North Western Line. 


An experienced representative accom- 
panies each Tour. All Expense or Inde- 
pendent Travel—whole or part trip. 
We look after all your travel comforts. 
Let us send you inter Tours” book 
containing full information about ous 
First Class Tours. 


8. A. 


HUTCHISON, 
Department of Tours 
224 West Jackson St. 


SOUTH AMERICA 


Unia: 1¢ tours of the “Continent of Oppor- 
tunity” leave by United Fruit Company’s 
“Great White Fleet” February 3 and 17, 
1917. A novel and fascinating field for 
travel. Comprehensive itinerary; limited 
membership; experienced escort; highest- 
class arrangements throughout. 


JAPAN—CHINA 
THE PHILIPPINES, ETC. 


Attractive tours to the Far East, including 
Honolulu, Japan, Northern and Southern 
China, Korea, the Philippines, etc. Depar- 
tures January to April. 
Send for descriptive itinerary. 
TOURS AND TICKETS EVERYWHERE 


THOS. COOK & SON 


245 Broadway New York 
Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Montreal, Toronto 



























THE SPA SANATORIUM 


A. 1. THAYER, M.D., Ballston Spa, N.Y., near Saratoga Springs. 
Refined, homelike, well equipped. New bath house, swimming 
pool. Electric and Nauheim baths. Booklets. 


WEST INDIES 
we 4 Ro 


Two luxurious 24 day 

cruises on specially char- 

tered American steamers to Cuba, 
Jamaica, Panama and Costa Rica. 
Many delightful shore excursions. An 
ideal winter vacation. From New York 
Feb. 10 and Feb. 24. Price $290 and up. 


SOUTH AMERICA 


Land of the remarkable Inca civilization, 
stupendous mountains and limitless undevel- 
oped resources. Our small parties insure 
freedom from the worries of foreign lan- 
guages, custom houses and the difficulties 
of getting accommodations in a strange land. 
Frequent departures December to arch, 
Also Tours to California, South 
Sea Islands, and Japan and China. 


Send for Booklet Desired. 
Dept.6 17 Temple Place, Boston 


New York Philadelphia 
Chicago San Francisco 
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remedied by a work of moderate com- 
pass, which, if we are to judge by the 
first instalments, will immediately take 
its place as an attractive and accurate 
exposition of French history from the 
Middle Ages down to the present. It is 
full enough and furnishes sufficient de- 
tail and significant incident to hold 
the attention of the reader. It is more 
descriptive than philosophical, and yet 
its narratives are not long enough to be 
tedious. The work, coming from the pens 
of five well known French historical 
writers, will be complete in six fair- 
sized, well-printed volumes, three of 
which are already published. 

The first volume to appear is The 
Century of the Renaissance, by Louis 
Batiffol, translated by Elsie F. Buckley. 
The lively and picturesque style of the 
author is well reproduced in the trans- 
lation. The period covered by this vol- 
ume extends from 1483, the beginning 
of the reign of Charles VIII, down to 
the death of Henry IV in 1610. The 
author tells the story in a clear and 
brilliant way. His pen sketches of kings, 
princes and influential personages are 
strikingly drawn. There is a facinating 
power in such a history which reads 
more like a novel than the record of 
a country’s progress. 

The volume covering The Eighteenth 
Century in France is written by Casi- 
mir Stryienski, and that on The French 
Revolution by Louis Madelini; both of 
them carry forward the work in the 
same authoritative, vivacious and in- 
teresting way. 

The Century of the Renaissance, by Louis 

Batiffol; The Eighteenth Century in France, 


by Casimir Stryienski; The French Revolution, 
by Louis Madelin. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50 


AMONG THE ARTS 
Expression in Singing, by H. S. Kirk- 
land, is practically devoted to advancing 
the idea (by no means novel) that the 
emotional interpretation of vocal music 
deserves as much attention as the more 
mechanical matters of voice production and 

technique. (Boston: Badger, $1.) 


The latest volume on book-plates, lim- 
ited to 200 copies, deals with the work of 
Carl 8, Junge. The introduction is by Zella 
Allen Dixson. The decorative pictorial, 
which is up to the minute, is favored by 
this artist, whose technical treatment is 


excellent. (Columb Ohio: Champlin 
Press, $1.) ne . 


In the second volume of The Apprecia- 
tion of Music, Daniel Gregory Mason con- 
tinues his explanatory studies of composi- 
tions from most of the great modern com- 
posers from Schubert to Debussy, not in- 
cluding the operas. A useful book to the 
concert lover who is not a musician. -(New 
York: H. W. Gray, $1.50. 


F. S. Muckey’s book, The Natural Meth- 
od of Voice Production, does not deal with 
the technique of singing as ordinarily un- 
derstood, but analyzes the mechanical and 
physiological principles which underlie all 
voice production. The book is scientific, and 
teachers and serious students of elocution 
or singing will find it practically useful. 
(Scribner, $1.) 


Miss Beegle, worker in the New York 
Shakespeare tercentenary, and Mr. Craw- 
ford, of the Dartmouth pageants, have 
written a most useful book on Community 
Drama and Pageantry. Its chapters on 
Color and the Dance are especially illumin- 
ating. It is full of practical advice on or- 
ganization, setting, costume, and the large 
bibliography is invaluable. (Yale Univ. 
Press, $2.50.) 





WRITE FOR IT? 


J. M. Hanson-Bennett 
Magazine Agency 


—the largest in the world—furnishes all 
Magazines and Newspapers at Lowest 
Possible Club 


~ givesthe quickest, 
most accurate, and most reliable service. 


Save Magazine Money! 


Our 1917 Catalog (44 pages) lists more than 
3000 Period Periodicals an d Club Offers. It’s a 
Big Money Saver — is Free to you for the 
oeniee. The name J. M. Hanson-Bennett 
is the accepted stamp of reliabili ~~ 4 
ené promptness in the magazine fi 


Local Agents Wanted 


Send Us YOUR 
Name and Address 


ADDRESS 


J.M. HANSON-BENNETT 
MAGAZINE AGENCY 


914 Brooks Building CHICAGO, ILL. 


SMALL MISSOURI FARM $2°ss=2$5 zoom: 

no interest or taxes; 

highly productive land; close to three big markets; write for 

ry and full ~ aA MUNGER, C-132, New York 
ie Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


FACTS. Arguments, Briefs for Debates. Out- 
lines, literary, historical and scientific ma- 
terial for club papers, orations and essays. The 
Original Bureau of Research, New Albany, Ind. 


F. M. HOL LL ¥ 
Established 1905 
Authors and Publishers’ Re congntative 
156 FIFTH AVE NEW 
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— we have been paying our customers 

ine highest returns consistent with conservative 

methods. First mortgage loans ef $200 and u 

“Jwhich wo can recommend after the most 
investigation. Please ll for 
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OLD LINE AND ASSESSMENT 


Occasionally I am in receipt of pro- 
tests from readers against what they 
regard as unfair criticisms of certain 
fraternal orders and assessment life in- 
surance companies and associations. 
They seem to have the idea that I am 
prejudiced in favor of old line insur- 
ance companies, and they sometimes 
hint at motives not disinterested. 

Their error lies in a failure to un- 
derstand that in all such cases I am 
dealing with facts, generally such con- 
crete facts as are involved in the mathe- 
matics of the business. No life insur- 
ance scheme which fails to include a 
mathematical reserve, based on a stand- 
ard table of mortality and a safe rate 
of interest, can guarantee a level pre- 
mium from first to last, or security to 
its insured. These are not matters of 
opinion and, therefore, provide no ma- 
terial for the formation of prejudices; 
unless one may be charged with a weak- 
ness in holding that two and two are 
four. 

For about forty years men of en- 
ergy, ingenuity and good organizing 
ability have been engaged in an effort 
to provide life insurance protection at 
a cost lower than that furnished by 
old line companies. They have invented 
innumerable schemes to that end, every 
one of them a total or partial evasion 
of the full mathematical reserve. They 
have devised substitutes for it and giv- 
en them alluring names. When one sub- 
stitute for a proper reserve failed, an- 
other was invented. They will all fail 
in their turn, because two and two are 
eternally four. 

But the pity of it is that thousands 
of persons ignorant of the essential 
facts, convinced by plausibilities, are 
won over to these false theories; with 
the result that they waste their time, 
their money and their opportunities, 
most of them destined to the fate which 
has overtaken the older members of the 
Royal Arcanum. 

Before me lies the letter of a cor- 
respondent in Spokane, Washington, 
protesting against an unfavorable opin- 
ion exprest in this department on the 
plan of insurance operated by the Guar- 
antee Fund Life Association of Omaha. 
He assumes that I am merely repre- 
senting the position and presenting the 
views of old line companies, and that| » 
without investigating the plans of the 
assessment association named. This he 
regards as an injustice to the associa- 
tion’s members. What has been said in 
this department about the association 
cannot do its members any injury. 
While on this subject it may be of in- 
terest to observe that the by-laws of the 
association vest the control of all its 











An Advertisement by 
THE PULLMAN COMPANY 





° To main- 
Cleanliness. 52". 
condition of absolute cleanliness the 
large number of cars, constantly in operation in 
every part of the country under conditions of 
dust and dirt unavoidable in railroad operation 
and annually accommodating approximately 
twenty-five million passengers, requires an ela 
orate organization trained by years of experience 
and maintained at a large annual expenditure. 


The modern Pullman car contains everything 
essential to cleanliness and sanitation which the 
best experts upon these subjects have been able 
to devise. 


After every trip each car is thoroughly cleaned 
and at frequent intervals fumigated in accordance 
with state and federal standards. 


To accomplish this three hundred and eighty- 
three cleaning stations, with over four thousand 
yard employes, are maintained in various cities. 


By such thorough and consistent effort every 
Pullman passenger receives the greatest possible 
protection from the discomfort of dust and dirt 
usually associated with railway travel. 
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HERE is your future charted for you, 
based on the actual average earn- 
ings of trained and untrained men. 


Which way will you go—wup, through traim- 
ing, to a position that means good money, or 
down, through Jack of training, into the 
ranks of the poorly paid? 


It rests with you. And zo-w is the time to 


decide. Not next year, not next month, but 
now. You can get the training that will com- 
mand a trained man’s salary, The Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools have helped 
hundreds of thousands to qualify for advance- 
ment. Let them show you how you can prepare 
yourself, in your own home, for the position 
you want in the work you like best. 


Just mark and mail this coupon. It will be 
the first step upward. Mark and mail today. 


I. C. S., Box 4531, Scranton, Pa. 


- on ae eee eo == CUT OUT PONDENCE SCHOOLS | 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
‘ Box 4531, SCRANTON, PA, 


| Explain, without obligating me, how I can qualify for 
the position, or in the subject, before which I mark X. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEER 
Electric Lighting 
Electric Car Running 
Electric Wiring 
Telephone Expert 
MECHANICAL ENGINEER 
Mechanical Draftsman 
Machine Shop Practice 
Gas Engineer 

OIVIL ENGINEER 
Surveying and Mapping 
MINE FOREM'N OR ENGR 
Metallurgist or Prospector 
STATIONARY ENGINEER 
Marine Engineer 
ARCHITECT 
Contractor and Builder 
Architectural Draftsman 
Concrete Builder 
Structural Engineer 
PLUMBING AND HEATING 
Sheet Metal Worker 
SALESMANSHIP 


ADVERTISING MAN 

Window Trimmer 

Show Card Writer 

5 }Outdoor Sign Painter 
ILLUSTRATOR 
DESIGNER 

_| BOOKKEEPER 

|_) Stenographer and Typist 

Cert. Pub. Accountant 

|} Railway Accountant 

Commercial Law 

GOOD ENGLISH 

Teacher 

Common School Subjects 

CIVIL SERVICE 

| | Railway Mail Clerk 

J AGRICULTURE 
POULTRY RAISING 
Textile Overseer or Supt. 
te Paeeaee 
Chem rman 
AUTO alll: } oo 
Auto Repairing o Italian 





Name 


Occupation 
& Employer. 














- ___. State. 
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affairs in the hands of a board of five 
directors, and that the board is com- 
posed exclusively of the officers of the 
association, from which it would appear 
that the interests of members are con- 
fined exclusively to holding certificates 
and paying assessments on them. 

Continuing, my correspondent says: 
“Any moneys collected by an insurance 
company above the actual cost, as 
shown in the American Mortality 
Table, has nothing to do with insur- 
ance and gives no protection.” In a 
narrow, short-sighted way that is true, 
if we leave out the question of expense. 
But let us see where it leads. The “ac- 
tual cost” per $1000 of protection, as 
stipulated above, at age thirty-five, is 
$8.94; the next year it is $9.08; the 
next, $9.23; then $9.40; then $9.58. At 
forty this “actual cost” has risen to 
$9.79; at forty-five it is $11.16; at fifty, 
$13.78; at fifty-five, $18.57; sixty, 
$26.69; sixty-five, $40.12; seventy, 
$61.99; seventy-five, $94.37. How many 
men needing insurance from age thirty- 
five to age seventy-five are able to fol- 
low that ascending scale of “actual 
cost”? That is precisely what they must 
do if, from the beginning, they failed 
to add to that “actual cost” an addi- 
tional sum each year which, accumu- 
lated at interest, serves to keep the 
amount of the premium “level” and 
reasonable. This additional sum is the 
reserve. It must be sufficient; therefore 
it is mathematically ascertained. With- 
out it, there can be no guaranteed level 
premium and no certain security. 

The plans of the Guarantee Fund 
Life Association make no provision for 
a reserve of this character and, there- 
fore, it is my opinion that its rates will 
prove inadequate as its membership in- 
creases in age. This means that the 
power to assess, possest by the direc- 
tors, will be exercized. 

To conclude: while the natural way 
is to pay the mortality cost as incurred 
each year—a very easy way in the be- 
ginning—it is impracticable and inju- 
dicious, because it involves the assump- 
tion of a constantly increasing burden, 
one which the vast majority of persons 
cannot successfully bear during the 
older years. Old line reserve insurance 
equalizes the burden, placing the great- 
er portion of it on the first years, those 
which constitute the stronger and more 
productive period of life, turning over 
to the processes of compound interest 
the task of lightening it as the years 
accumulate. 








E. D. P., Vandling, Pa.—The Farmers and 
Traders Life Insurance Company of Syracuse, 
New York, was incorporated in January, 1913, 
and commenced business in July, 1914, with 
$200,000 cash capital and $100,000 of paid-in 
surplus. Its financial condition on December 31, 
1915, was: admitted assets, $279,942; total lia- 
bilities, including capital and a net reserve of 
$17,497, were $224,963; net surplus, $54,979. 
During 1915 it wrote $1,091,000 new insurance 
and ended the year with $1,034,000 total insur- 
ance in force. The total premium income in 
1915 was $28,456; total of all income, $46,673. 
Its agency expenses were $34,177; home office 
expenses, $22,514; total disbursements, $67,345. 

The New Jersey Life Insurance Company is 
a new incorporation at Newark, N. J. Former 
Justice of the New York Supreme Court Edward 
A. McCall, who was president of the New York 
Life, is to be its president. 





DARDS 


Established 1874 


Choice Fresh Flowers 


Hardy Plants for House Decoration 
Hotels Supplied on Contract 


Orders filled in any part of the United States 
and transferred by Cable Code through our 
own correspondents in Europe and _ the 
British Colonies. 

We have opened a show room for display of 
dinner table decoration. 


N. E. Corner 44th Street and Madison Avenue 
NEW YORK 














PEAK A FOREIGN LANGUAGE !!! 


The European war has created a great demand and unlimited oppor- 

tunities for those who know Spanish, French, German or Italian, 

Use Your Now is the time to better your position or in- 
crease your business. You can learn quickly and 

Talking 

se 







easily, at home, during spare moments, by the 


O hegge omhme Method 
and Rosenthal’s Practical Linguistry 


You simply listen to the living voice of a 
native professor pronounce the foreign 
language, over and over until you know 
it. Our records fit all talking machines, 
Columbia, Victor, etc. Write for free 
**Language Treatise’’ and particulars of 
a offer. An Ideal Xmas Gift. 


THE LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 
975 Putnam Bldg., 2 W. 45th St., N. ¥. 


(Ad THE FAMOUS FOX 


t 7 se lightest run- 

typewriter 
in the world—Latest  feodsi—izom, 
our Factory to your Office for $42, 
Send any amount with order you can 
Spare and pay the balance monthly. 
No interest. Noredtape. 3 years’ 
guarantee. Factory rebuilt. In re- 
plying mention ‘‘The Independent.”* 


FOX TYPEWRITER Co. 


Grand Rapids, Mich, 
FOR OLD FALSE TEETH 


CAS OR BROKEN JEWELRY 


SEND us any diamonds, watches, old gold, platinum or silver 
jewelry (new or broken), false teeth (with or without gold), 
any dental fillings, painters’ gold-leaf cotton or magneto points, 
Nothing too large or too small. We pay in cash the highest 
possible prices. Can do this because we do the largest business 
of this kind in the country. Established 1899. Your goods re- 
turned at our expense should our offer be refused in 10 days, 


Liberty Refining Co., 432 G Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


XMAS CARDS “.."'2 


Highest DIRECT, FROM THE MANUFACTURER 


bossed, 
ie —— new designs. Send for Catalogue and Prices. 
ART CARD CO., 542-1 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Are You Motorizing 
Your Business? 


If so perhaps you would like to consult our 
Motor Editor regarding the newest types of 
motor trucks and their accomplishments. 
This counsel will cost you nothing. Address 
— of Motor Progress (Truck Divi- 
sion). 


THE INDEPENDENT 


119 West 40th Street New York 
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NEW LOANS 

China has obtained a loan of $5,000,- 
000 from the Continental and Com- 
mercial Bank of Chicago, and the money 
is to be used in enabling a resumption 
of specie payments by the Chinese Gov- 
ernment’s two banks. The 6 per cent 
Treasury notes, with a term of three 
years, will be secured by a first charge 
upon the annual revenue, about $5,000,- 
000, derived from the sales tax on to- 
bacco and wines. This transaction ex- 
cites some interest because of Japan’s 
attempt or desire to supervise China’s 
financial dealings with foreign nations, 
and also for the reason that Secretary 
Lansing, in a letter to the loaning 
bankers, said that the Department of 
State “is always gratified to see the Re- 
public of China receive financial assist- 
ance from the citizens of the United 
States,” and that the department’s pol- 
icy is “to give all proper diplomatic 
support and protection to the legitimate 
enterprizes abroad of American citi- 
zens.” China would like to borrow $30,- 
000,000 more. 

The new loan of $50,000,000 to Rus- 
sia—five years, 5% per cent, offered at 
94%, to- yield about 6%—is secured 
only by the credit and good faith of the 
Russian Empire. In the group that will 
market the bonds are J. P. Morgan & 
Co., the National City Company, and 
the Guaranty Trust Company. It is now 
expected that additional British and 
French loans will be negotiated here 
without collateral and secured only by 
the credit of the borrowing nations. 
Some remarks made by Mr. Davison, of 
the Morgan firm, after his return from 
London, may have been intended to pre- 
pare the public for such a change of 
method. The Guaranty Trust Company 
has loaned $471,800 to the Water Board 
of Valparaiso upon the security of 
bonds guaranteed by the Republic of 
Chile. 


THE MARKET FOR STOCKS 

There is plenty of work for the 
brokers on the New York Stock Ex- 
change. In one day last week a little 
more than 2,000,000 shares were sold, 
and in another the number exceeded 
1,900,000. In election week, ending on 
the 11th, the average of prices showed 
a net loss, although the copper and 
steel shares were strong, Steel Cor- 
poration, common, gaining 254 on trans- 
actions amounting to nearly one-fifth 
of the week’s business. For one of the 
smaller steel companies, the Gulf States, 
there was a gain of 38 points. But rail- 
road stocks declined. At the beginning 
of last week there was an upward move- 
ment, led by the copper shares, on ac- 
count of the very high and rising price 
of the metal. But in the second half 
of Monday the prices of industrials and 
railroad stocks fell away. Some as- 


cribe the change to rumors about over- 
tures for peace. On Tuesday, the 14th, 
there was very little change in the 
price average. Railroads were weak, on 
the reported threat of a strike if en- 
forcement of the eight-hour law on Jan- 
uary 1 should be prevented by court 
proceedings. The greatest car shortage 
in ten years had some effect. But 2% 
points were added to the price of Steel 
common. On Wednesday fluctuations 
and uncertainty were followed by 
strength in the closing hours. The 
shares of steel companies were affected 
favorably by the addition of $5 a ton 
to the price of rails. War order stocks 
advanced. In Thursday’s broad market 
(1,938,000 shares) there was a general 
gain, even the railroads rising a little. 
Gulf Steel’s addition was 24, and even 
Corn Products (soon to be dissolved on 
account of a trust decision) moved up- 
ward 4 points. Dividend announcements 
encouraged investors. There were more 
of these on Friday, when war order, 
copper and steel company stocks ad- 
vanced, in a market of 2,082,000 shares. 

A remarkable dividend distribution 
was made by the General Chemical 
Company, which increased its quarterly 
rate for 1% to 2 per cent, at the same 
time giving 5 per cent extra and 15 
special, and authorizing shareholders to 
subscribe for new stock at par (now 
selling at 321) to the extent of 20 per 
cent of their holdings. Increases were 
announced by the Calumet and Hecla 
Copper Company and the Standard Oil 
of Ohio. In two weeks the Gulf States 
Steel advances have been 88 points for 
the common and 86 for the second pre- 
ferred, which is convertible. 


COTTON AND WHEAT 


At last the price of cotton in the New 
York market has risen to 20 cents a 
pound. A few months ago planters were 
urged to force an advance to these fig- 
ures by declining to sell. On the 17th 
sales were made at a little above 20% 
cents. There is a strong demand from 
manufacturers here and abroad. 

Sales of wheat in Chicago at $1.92 
per bushel were reported last week, and 
the price of corn rose to 99 cents, but 
afterward there was a decline to $1.82 
for wheat, owing partly to rumors that 


demands for an embargo were regard- 


ed with favor at Washington. The news 
from Argentina tends to increase 
prices. In that country there will be 
short crops of wheat and oats, and only 
a small surplus that can be exported. 
But in Australia, where the harvest is 
in progress, the crop is said to be a 
large one. It is estimated at Chicago 
that more than half of the wheat we 
can spare has already been exported. 
Shipments from this country and Can- 
ada have recently been about 6,000,000 
bushels a week. 
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FAMILIES who are fond of FISH can be suppliec 
DIRECT from GLOUCESTER, MASS., by the 
FRANK E,. DAVIS COMPANY, with newly caught, 
KEEPABLE OCEAN FISH, choicer than any in- 
land dealer could possibly furnish. 

We sell ONLY TO THE CONSUMER DIRECT 
sending by EXPRESS RIGHT TO YOUR HOME. 
We PREPAY express on all orders east of Kansas. 
Our fish are pure, appetizing and economical and 
we want YOU to try some, payment subject to 
your approval. 

SALT MACKEREL, fat, meaty, joey fish, are 
delicious for breakfast. They are freshly packed 
im brine and will not spoil on your hands. 

CODFISH as we salt it, is white, boneless and 
ready for instant use. [t makes a substantial meal, 
a fine change from meat at a much lower cost. 

FRESH LOBSTER is the best thing known for 
salads. Right fresh from the water, our lobsters 
simply are boiled and packed in PARCHMENT- 
LINED CANS. They come to you as the purest 
and safest lobsters you can buy and the meat is 
as crisp and natural as if you took it from the 
shell yourself. 

FRIED CLAMS isarelishable, hearty dish, that 
your whole family will enjoy. No other flavor is just 
like that of clams, whether fried or in a chowder. 

FRESH MACKEREL, perfect for frying, SHRIMP 
to cream on toast, CRABMEAT for Newburg or 
deviled, SALMON ready to serve, SARDINES of 
all kinds, TUNNY for salad, SANDWICH FILL- 

and every good thing packed here or 
abroad you can get direct from us and keep right 
on your pantry shelf for regular or emergency use. 

With every order we send BOOKOF ¥ 
RECIPES for preparing all our products. y@ 

Write for it. Our list tells how each e 
kind of fish is put up, with the de- 








livered price so you can choose ? 
just what you will enjoy  ,@ Frank E, 
most. Send the coupon Davis Co. 
for it now. Pg 145 Central Whert. 
ucester, ‘ 
FRANK E., o? Please send “oe md 
DAVIS CO. ,- latest Fish Price List. 
145 Central ? 
Wharf 
ie 6 WB krcennrcceesandthececes 
Mass. 
a MD Stace icbdunakacecetaiencouk 
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MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE Co. 
New York, Nov. 14, 1916. 


A regular quarterly dividend of 2% per cent. 
and an extra dividend of 2% per cent. on the 
capital stock of Mergenthaler Linotype Company 
will be paid on December 30, 1916, to the stock- 
holders of record as they appear at the close of 
business on December 2, 1916. The Transfer 
Books will not be closed. 


FRED’K J. WARBURTON, Treasurer. 











The Investment 
Editor 


of The Independent will answer 
any inquiries, without charge, 
pertaining to investments of all 
kinds. Address your inquiries 
to Investment Editor, The Inde- 
pendent, 119 West 40th Street, 
New York. 
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Presents 


HANKSGIV- 
c)| ING?” roared the 
gi; Cynical Sciolist, 
4iscornfully. 
“What on earth 
have we got to 
4igi be thankful for, 
£94 I'd like to know? 

"|My wife had to 
“pay nineteen 
cents for a chop yesterday, and as for 
eggs—my heavens! Eggs have gone up 
so high they tell me those Flagstaff 
astronomers thought they were a new 
cross-section of the milky way.” 

“Well, what of it?” said the Genial 
Philosopher, contentedly tapping his 
fingers together. “What of it? Life isn’t 
all chops and eggs. The air is still free, 
and the rain continues to fall upon the 
just and the unjust with equal and 
economical impartiality. As for me I 
am just as thankful as I can be. I ooze 
gratitude from every pore, and I don’t 
care who knows it. You see, Brother 
Sinnick, I don’t measure my prosperity 
on a dollar basis, and so I can get a 
great deal of pleasure out of life that 
you currency-standard people miss, and 
for that am I truly grateful. I’m thank- 
ful for a new discovery in melons, for 
instance. Now you, and old man Skin- 
nem, when you sit down to breakfast 
and eat a Honeydew Melon, are simply 
consumed with wrath because you have 
to pay seventy cents for a single lus- 
cious segment of it. All you think of 
is seventy paltry coppers, and of course 
it gives you indigestion. But I, on the 
other hand, when my spoon swoops 
down thru the juicy pulp, and I lift 
the dripping portion to my lips, and let 
all that liquid sweetness trickle down 
into my system, think only of the un- 
alloyed nectarine loveliness of it all, 
of all the fluid sunshine stored up in 
that delectable invention of the gods. 
I just shut my eyes and gloat over the 
titillation it gives to my palate, and 
then cast mine optics upward and ren- 
der thanks to the Pomological Depart- 
ment of the Cosmic Blessing Company 
for having conferred such a boon upon 
humanity. Why don’t you forget the 
seventy cent end of the thing, and get 
down to the intrinsic beatitude of it?” 

“Because I can’t—that’s why,” re- 
torted the Cynical Sciolist. “It’s my con- 
science that grips and holds me back. 
I know I can’t afford to begin my break- 
fast or finish my luncheon with seven 
dimes’ worth of shredded dew.” 

“Then you should go without it,” 
said the Genial Philosopher. “It isn’t 
the fault of destiny that your con- 
science troubles you—it’s your own. If 
you know you cannot afford a melon 
costing seventy cents, you should con- 
tent yourself with a Matteawan Sun- 
dae. They cost only ten cents apiece, 
and they are things to be mighty thank- 
ful for, too. I ate five of them last night 
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before going to bed, and in my dreams 
solved a geneological point in respect 
to my ancestry that has long bothered 
me. He wasn’t a monkey, but a blue 
gorilla.” 

“I don’t know what you mean by a 
Matteawan Sundae,” said the Cynical 
Sciolist, “but——” 

“Did I say a Matteawan Sundae?” 
said the Genial Philosopher innocently. 
“T beg your pardon. It was a slip of the 
tongue. I meant a Nut Sundae. But to 
get back to our muttons—that’s another 
thing to be grateful for if you must 
measure your blessings on the basis of 
the dollar and their appeal to the stom- 
ach. If Honeydew Melons are too cost- 
ly, the Nut Sundae is cheaper. If you 
can’t afford the Nut Sundae for a dime, 
perhaps your craving for digestive 
peace and sweet content can be satis- 
fied with what the poets call a hot-dog 
sandwich for a nickel. That’s where the 
blessing of it all comes in. No matter 
how expensive some things may be, 
there is always something cheaper to 
be had somewhere. As a Department 
Store of Blessings this old Earth is 
unexcelled. In my youthful days they 
used to have what they called an all- 
day sucker, selling at two for a cent, 
from which any reasonable human be- 
ing of ordinary suction-power could ex- 
tract a steady stream of unalloyed bliss 
for twenty-four hours, or, if he worked 
on the thing for one eight-hour shift 
per day, for three solid days. My idea 
of Heaven used to be a Harp, a Halo, 
and an all-day sucker ever ready for 
my need. Why not then revert to these 
simpler ideas of our childhood days, and 
instead of complaining that we have 
nothing to be thankful for, marvel that 
we have so much? 


es HEN, too, it occurs to me to 

say that if you will look into 

it some time when you have 
nothing else to do you will find 
that there are other blessings than 
those of the Delicatessen Shop and 
the Gastronomical Observatory. There 
are all sort of beautiful things in the 
world that appeal to the other senses, 
and that are well worth being glad 
about. Sunsets, for instance. I can’t 
afford to hang a Whistler, or a Corot, 
or a Turner, upon my walls, but it’s 
a mighty poor year that doesn’t grant 
me a hundred and eighty-two or three 
magnificent spreads of line and glowing 
color over on the western horizon as 
the sun sinks low, free gratis for noth- 
ing; and if these are not enough to sat- 
isfy my longing for the perfect picture, 
if I get up early enough in the morn- 
ing I can count on a hundred and 
eighty-two or three more watching the 
old ball coming back. Besides these, 
there are the stars on summer nights, 
and the raging storms on the sea, and 
the Smart Set walking on the Avenue, 





to contribute to my love of beauty, 
grandeur, or farce-comedy according to 
my mood, and for all of which I am 
deeply grateful. Then the sounds to 
satisfy our love of music—the birds 
singing in the parks, the everlasting 
grind of the hurdy-gurdy man, the lyric 
laughter of a happy child at play, the 
majestic roaring of the winds, the 
ceaseless hum of the whirring wheels 
of industry 4 

“The endless buzz of the swirling 
wheels in your own head,” twinkled the 
Cynical Sciolist, : 





se RECISELY,” said the Genial Phi- 
PP iageer “Constantly grinding out 
sheaves of wisdom. I could not ever 
cease to be grateful for them, and I 
think you would be happier yourself, my 
dear Sinnick, if you possest a similarly 
equipped cerebral garage of your own. 
But again to return to our chops, there 
are even yet still other things to be glad 
about and grateful for, on the merely 
negative side of the blessing account. 
It sometimes seems to me as if the most 
marvelous blessings that come to us lie 
in the absence of things that afflict. 
Some philosopher has defined pleasure 
as the absence of pain. Why can’t we 
similarly define a blessing as the ab- 
sence of blight? When the stock 
market runs amuck, I am thankful that 
I haven’t any stocks and bonds to worry 
about. When my cook gets mad about 
nothing at all and leaves me without 
notice on the eve of a dinner-party, I 
thank Heaven that a woman who would 
do that sort of thing is no longer a 
member of my domestic menagerie. 
When my tax bill comes to $177.88, I 
thank the Lord that it isn’t $304.57. If 
my Candidate for President is beaten by 
400,000 majority, I am grateful for 
the realization that there were 8,000,- 
000 other voters in the country who 
thought, and voted, as I did. If a book 
I read is dull, I rejoice that I didn’t 
write it myself. And so it runs on. 
There isn’t a wo in the world that 
hasn’t some negative obverse of joy to 
it, and when Thanksgiving Day comes 
round year after year, and I tot up 
the score, I find that the break betwixt 
smiles and tears is about even, and 
that the tears as often as not have some 
measure of sweetness in them for which 
my heart stirs in gratitude. And then 
I think of that wise old boy Seneca, 
who remarked—‘If I only have the will 
to be grateful, I am so.’ 

“A riming friend of mine once put 
it fairly well in a little thing he turned 
out one night with his left hand— 
‘When all about me rush like mad, 

And push and shove in wild abandon, 
Amid the turmoil I am glad 

That I’ve two sturdy legs to stand on; 
And if, caught in that frenzied smash, 

They overturn me as they fly on, 

I thank the Tord as down I crash 
That I’ve at least my back to lie on’” 











